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Steward A. Miller’ and the Snively 
Expedition of 1843 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


uT of the eddying tides of Texas history that produced 
an Anglo-American infiltration, a Texan Declaration of 
Independence against Mexico, the Alamo, San Jacinto, 
the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, General Adrian Woll’s raid on 
San Antonio, and the Mier Expedition, the Snively Expedition 
of 1843 is but a logical link in a long chain of circumstances 
connected with the Westward movement and the clash of Anglo- 


American Texans with Mexicans. 

On December ig, 1836, the Congress of the infant Republic 
of Texas passed an act defining the boundaries of the nation.’ 
The statute accepted the Adams-Onis Treaty line of 1819 as the 
eastern and northern boundary? and claimed as the southern 


*The diary upon which this account is based is the property of Miller's 
daughter, Mrs. C. C. Comer of Carthage, Texas, through whose kindness this 
study was made possible. All direct quotations from the manuscript are printed 
in this article in italic type. 

1H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas (10 vols.; Austin, 1898), I, 
1193-1194. 

2The Adams-Onis Treaty of 1819-1821 fixed the western boundary of the Louis- 
iana Purchase (the boundary between Spanish possessions and the United States) 
as beginning at the mouth of the Sabine River and extending along its south and 
west bank to the 32nd parallel and thence directly north to the Rio Roxo or Red 
River; “then following the course of the Rio Roxo westward to the degree ot 
longitude 100 west trom London and 23 from Washington; then, crossing the said 
Red River, and running thence by a line due north to the river Arkansas; thence 
following the course ot the southern bank of the Arkansas to its source, in latitude 
42 north; and thence by that parallel of latitude to the South Sea. The whole 
being as laid down in Melish’s map ot the United States.”—William M. Malloy 
(comp.), Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols, and Agreements 
between the United States and other Powers, 1776-1909 (2 vols.; Washington, 
1910), II, 1653. The Mexican state of ‘lexas (Coahuila y Texas) inherited this 
boundary, and after the accomplishment of Texan independence, Red River, the 
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and western boundary the Rio Grande from mouth to source 
and thence due north to the 42nd parallel. This line, which 
extended far beyond the edge of Texas settlement, included 
portions of the present states of Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, 
and Wyoming as well as the city of Santa Fe and other set- 
tled portions of New Mexico. In 1841 President Mirabeau B. 
Lamar made the first attempt to extend Texan jurisdiction into 
this area by authorizing the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, but 
far from achieving its objective, the expedition was captured in 
eastern New Mexico and its members marched as prisoners to 
Mexico. The immediate result was the Adrian Woll raid on San 
Antonio and the Somervell and Mier Expeditions, each of which 
lowered rather than raised Texas’ expansionist ambitions and 
even threatened her chances of survival. 

This was the situation when, on January 28, 1843, Jacob 
Snively petitioned the government of the Republic for permis- 
sion to organize and fit out an expedition for the purpose of 
intercepting and capturing the property of Mexican traders who 
might pass through Texas’ claimed territory on the Santa Fe 
Trail.’ 

Snively, a former citizen of the United States, probably a 
Pennsylvanian, had come to Texas at least as early as April, 1835, 
when he was acting as surveyor for the Mexican government. 
In July of that year he was granted land in David G. Burnet’s 
colony. Snively served in the army of the Republic from March, 
1836, until September, 1837, rising in rank from lieutenant to 


1ooth meridian, and the Arkansas became important landmarks establishing the 
boundary between the United States and the Republic of Texas. The map referred 
to is one accompanying John Melish, A Geographical Description of the World, 
Intended as an Accompaniment to the Map of the World on Mercator’s Projection 
(Philadelphia, 1818). The map is copied in Texas vs. United States, United States 
Reports (1896), 30-31. 

The United States recognized the Republic of Texas in March, 1837, and by a 
treaty of April 25, 1838, definitely specified the Adams-Ofis Treaty line as the 
boundary between Texas and the United States. Malloy (comp.), Treaties, Con- 
ventions, ... between the United States and other Powers, II, 1779. 

8The Santa Fe Trail, which extended from United States settlements in Missouri 
to the Mexican town of Santa Fe, became important as a commercial route in 
1821, and by 1843 the total volume of trade was estimated at $450,000 annually. 
Lansing B. Bloom, “Editorial Notes,” New Mexico Historical Review, IX (1934), 97: 
The classic account of the Santa Fe Trail is Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies: 
The Journal of a Santa Fe Trader (2 vols.; Philadelphia, 1855; 1 vol. reprint; 
Dallas, 1985) . 
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colonel. After his discharge from the army, he continued to work 
with the War Department, holding the position of paymaster 
general and acting as secretary of war for several months during 
the summer of 1837.‘ At the time of his petition he was still in 
government service having been appointed by President Sam 
Houston to “perform the duties of adjutant and inspector gen- 
eral of the Republic of Texas, together with those of paymaster 
and quartermaster of subsistence, under orders of the secretary 
of war.’”* 

Snively’s proposal to organize a force which would attack 
Mexican caravans on the Santa Fe Trail does not appear unusual 
when viewed in its proper historical setting. Letters of marque 
and reprisal are no longer issued by recognized governments, but 
such was acceptable practice a century ago. One must know the 
times. These were the Roaring Forties in the United States, and 
they were likewise the Roaring Forties in Texas. Mexico had 
refused to recognize the independence of the Republic of Texas 
and had continued to carry on a state of war. 

It is not surprising then that a person of Snively’s prominence 
should be granted the permission to organize a retaliatory force. 
As a matter of fact, the Snively episode was so much lacking in 
the unusual to its contemporaries that it was usually described 
in the Texas of the 1840's as the second expedition to Santa Fe. 
Of course neither the 1841 expedition, with which George Wil- 
kins Kendall was associated, nor the 1843 party actually reached 
Santa Fe, but both were Texan thrusts toward the northwest and 
potentially both might have had the New Mexican capital of 
Santa Fe as an ultimate objective. Snively received his author- 
ization in a letter dated February 16, 1843. The commission read: 
To 

Cox. JAcos SNIVELY 


Sir: 
Your communication of the 28th Ulto., soliciting permission 


4For biographical information on Snively see Petition 208, Bound Volume XIX, 
p. 645, grants filed in General Land Office; a photostat of a “Biographical Intor- 
mation Sheet” sent by Carl Hayden, United States senator from Arizona, to Miss 
Harriet Smither, Texas State Archives; Army Papers, 1836, Texas State Archives; 
Comptroller’s Military Service Records, Texas State Archives; Muster Roll, Army 
of the Republic, copy in General Land Office; Bounty Warrant, No. 198, General 
Land Office. 

‘Houston to Snively, February 5, 1843, Army Papers, 1840-1845, Texas State 
Archives. 
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from the Gov't. to organize and fit out an expedition for the purpose 
of intercepting and capturing the property of Mexican Traders who 
may pass through the territory of the Republic, to and from Santa 
Fé &c., has been received, and laid before His Excellency the President 
[Sam Houston], and he, after a careful consideration of the subject, 
directs that such authority be granted you, upon the terms and con- 
ditions therein expressed,—That is to say, 

You are therefore, hereby authorized to organize such a force, not 
exceeding three hundred men, as you may deem necessary to the 
achievements of the objects proposed. 

The expedition will be strictly partisan, the Troops composing the 
corps to mount, equip, and provision themselves at their own expense, 
and one half of all the spoils taken in honorable warfare, to belong 
to the Republic and the Government to be at no expense whatever 
on account of the expedition. 

The force may operate in any portion of the Territory of the 
Republic, above the line of settlements and between the Rio del 
Norte and the boundary line of the United States, but will be careful 
not to infringe upon the territory of that Gov’t., as the object of the 
expedition is to retaliate and make reclamation for injuries sustained 
by Texan citizens, the merchandise and other property of all Mexican 
citizens will be a lawful prize, and such as may be captured will be 
brought into Red River, one half of which will be deposited in the 
Customs House of that District, subject to the orders of the Govern- 
ment, and the other half will belong to the captors, to be equally 
divided between the Officers and men. An agent will be appointed to 
assist in the division. 

The result of the campaign will be reported to the Government 
upon the disbandment of the force, as also its progress from time to 


time, as practicable. 
By order of the President 


M. C. HAMILTON 
Act. Sec. War & Marine® 


The Snively Expedition is a chapter which Texas history ought 
to be happy to record in detail; it typifies Texan enterprise of its 
era and merits recognition as a forerunner of the settlement 
of the Anglo-American Southwest. Its story is one of scouting, 
of freebooters, of privateers who carried their letters of marque 
and reprisal across a sea of grass to attack the mercantile trail 
most outstanding in the memory of Americans. That the par- 
®The original document is in Army Papers, 1840-1845, Texas State Archives; 
it is printed in George P. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the 


Republic of Texas, Annual Reports of the American Historical Association for 
1907 and igo8 (3 vols.; Washington, 1908-1911), Il, 217. 


STEWARD A. MILLER 
Historian of the Snively Expedition. An artist's drawing from 
an old photograph. 
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ticulars of the expedition should be almost unknown in Ameri- 
can:annals may at first seem surprising. 

It was not prejudice, maliciousness, or a lack of scholarship 
which caused the Snively Expedition to be neglected, but only 
that the material was not available to those who might have put 
the incident in its rightful place a century ago. The aphorism, 
“No document, no history,” could not be more true than in 
connection with the Snively Expedition. The Texan Santa Fe 
Expedition of 1841 had George Wilkins Kendall; the Mier Ex- 
pedition had Thomas Jefferson Green; the Snively Expedition, 
too had its historian, but his work has been in private hands for 
more than a century. 

One of the persons who responded to Snively’s call for men 
to participate in the partisan expedition was Steward Alexander 
Miller. A native of Virginia, he had come to Texas in 1839 and 
settled in Crockett, Houston County, where he established a 
business and began the study of law. He was thirty-seven years 
old at the time he set out to join the expedition.’ 

Although apparently it was not his habit to keep a diary, 
Miller did take with him on the trip a little account book and a 
stack of unused ballots on which he recorded each day’s progress 
and events. The journal which he kept is the torch which illu- 
minates the Snively Expedition and makes it possible to bring 
the incident from comparative obscurity to light. This unques- 
tionably was its purpose, for on the site of present Gainesville, 
Texas, Miller wrote: 

I am now sitting on the naked Bank of the greatest river for 
navigation in the Republic, acting in the double, yea, tribble 
capacity of a fisherman, a soldier, and a noter of events and 
materials for some future historian. 

Here were high purposes and a definite sense of history, and 
Steward A. Miller is entitled, after the lapse of more than a 
century, to be known as the historian of the Snively Expedition. 
It has been said that “the preservers of history are as worth- 
while as the makers.’”” Miller was both a maker and a preserver 
of history; he did not attempt to complete his task alone, but 


TA. A. Aldrich, The History of Houston County, Texas (San Antonio, 1948), 
175-176. 
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he did preserve the account.* If he is not to the Snively Expedi- 
tion what Josiah Gregg was to the Santa Fe Trail, he is, at least, 
entitled to wear a Jacob Fowler mantle—not a mean tribute in 
itself. 

Miller’s entries in the diary are apt throughout, and after more 
than a hundred years his account remains as clear, as fresh, as 
flavorful as the day it was written. Miller is a charming philoso- 
pher, conscientious in the extreme, and by nature inclined to 
be objective. He tells a fair and impartial story, already by 
temperament the judge that he was later to become on the 
bench. No keeper of a log ever gave greater fidelity to his 
undertaking. Occasionally in writing Miller would delete a word 
and add another, but every deletion may be clearly read. In 
writing he made every effort to be correct, but all of his correc- 
tions are immediate. On any given day he recorded the facts as 
he saw them. In the days following he might learn of an error, 
but what he had already written was sacred. He would not change 
copy, but instead would note the error on the day on which he 
learned of its existence. 

Miller was one of the first to arrive at the appointed place of 
rendezvous, Fort Johnson at the little settlement of Georgetown 
near Coffee’s Station on Red River in what was then Fannin 
County." He was probably in many ways representative of the 


8Probably the last survivor of the Snively Expedition, Miller lived a well- 
ordered, usetul, and exemplary life. After his death on March 27, 1893, his diary 
passed into the hands of his daughter, Amelia, Mrs. C. C. Comer of Carthage, 
who not only made the diary itself available to the present writer but also 
furnished him with other information regarding her father, including letters, 
pictures, and newspaper clippings. 

After his return from the Snively Expedition, Miller studied law with James 
Carr, probably the first lawyer to locate in Crockett, and soon became associated 
with Judge Royall T. Wheeler. Miller represented Houston County in the First 
and Second Legislatures in 1846 and 1847 and was a member of the Texas Senate 
in 1851, 1854, and 1861. He later served two terms as judge of Houston County. 
Aldrich, The History of Houston County, Texas, 175-176. 

10The area is now included in Grayson County, which was created out of Fannin 
in 1846. Gammel (comp.), Laws of Texas, Il, 1313-1314. 

The site of Fort Johnson was marked by the ‘[exas Centennial Commission in 
1936. The inscription on the marker reads: “Site of Fort Johnson, Established by 
William G. Cooke in 1840 as a part of the defense of the military road from Red 
River to Austin. Named in honor of Colonel Francis W. Johnson (1799-1888) , 
commander of the ‘Texas army at the capture of San Antonio, December 10, 1835. 
Place of rendezvous of the Snively Expedition which set out on April 25, 1843. 
The settlement in the vicinity was known as Georgetown.”—Monuments Erected 
by the State of Texas to Commemorate the Centenary of Texas Independence 
(Austin, 1938), 134. 
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Texans who gathered there. Certainly, even though every mem- 
ber of the expedition can not be identified, enough is known of 
the personnel to assert with assurance that the men of the expe- 
dition were, in the main, plain, ordinary, everyday citizens of 
the Republic of Texas organized as a legal part of the army and 
commissioned to do a special job of retaliating on the Republic’s 
enemies." 

On April 24 the expedition was organized into three com- 
panies, and Snively was unanimously chosen as commandant. On 
the following day the recruits were put through one parade 
whereupon the induction and training period was over and the 
partisan force was ready to march. On this day Miller wrote: 

Started from Ft. Johnson in Fannin County. Our numbers 
not exactly assertained, say 160 to 170 rank & file. On being 
peraded at ro o'clock to start, the laws & regulations, drawn up 
by the committee appointed by the Col. Commandant on yes- 
terday for the government of the expedition, were submitted to 
the men & officers for their reception, & unanimously adopted. 
The order to perade & march was obeyed with alacrity; the coun- 
tenance of each individual indicated a determined resulution 
(which was expressed in so many words by many) never to sur- 
render their arms but, if he must be taken, he would be taken 
wheltering in his own blood at the breach of his gun. The most 
of the men are hardy Frontiersmen, inured to toil and danger, 
& the use of arms. They are furnished generally with a rifle, 
breace of pistols, & Bowie Knife, many of them have a pair of 
holsters & several brace of pistols besides. That such men thus 
accutred, equiped, and determined should effect the object of 
their tour is almost beyond doubt. 

11The legality of the Snively Expedition was established beyond dispute with 
the publication of William C. Binlkley’s scholarly study, The Expansionist Move- 
ment in Texas, 1836-1850 (Berkeley, 1925), 115-116. 

12Snively gave the number as 177.—See Snively to M. C. Hamilton, June 28, 
1843, Army Papers, 1840-1845, ‘lexas State Archives. T. C. Forbes and Gilbert 
Ragin, members of the expedition from the Clarksville area, reported after their 
return that the force started out with 176 men.—See Northern Standard (Clarks- 
ville), August 1 and September 14, 1843 (reprinted in Niles’ National Register 
[Baltimore], August 26, 1843; Red-Lander [San Augustine], September 8, 1843; 
Morning Star [Houston], October 3, 1843; and Telegraph and Texas Register 
[Houston], October 4, 1843). It is possible that some of the figures given include 


men who later joined the expedition on the line of march. On May 3 Miller 
reported that a fourth company was formed out of new arrivals. 
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On departure the members of the Snively Expedition, calling 
themselves the Battalion of Invincibles, exhibited a character- 
istic Texas spirit. Even the fact that they were setting out on a 
journey which was for the most part across uncharted lands 
caused them to anticipate no great difficulty, possibly they even 
considered themselves fortunate that there were among them 
those who knew the nature of the first section of the country 
over which the expedition was to pass. There is no evidence 
available indicating that any member of the group had ever 
gone the whole distance between the Red and the Arkansas 
along a route anything comparable with the one proposed for 
the Snively force, but some general geographic information was 
common knowledge. The Texans knew, for example, that there 
were no physical obstacles such as forbidding forests or impass- 
able mountains which would have to be encountered and that 
there were no rivers which could be expected to give them other 
than temporary or minor difficulties. In the main the route would 
stretch across the Great Plains. Such hazards as swollen streams, 
quicksand, rattlesnakes, stampedes, and scarcity of water and 
food were to the Texan voyagers only everyday, to-be-expected 
elements in frontier travel. 

The sore-backed and sore-footed horses of the Snively Expe- 
dition cut a shallow and quickly obliterated trail across the 
western plains. This study is an attempt to brush the dust of 
more than a century from the hoof marks along the trail and 
to put a fair interpretation on the events of the expedition as 
they may be reconstructed. 

Snively’s commission had cautioned that his force must not 
transgress upon the lands and territory of the United States, and 
Snively appears to have made a studied attempt to follow instruc- 
tions. His first objective was to direct the course of the expedi- 
tion westerly along the vicinity of the south bank of Red River 
until certain that the force was beyond the 1o0oth meridian. On 
May 5, the eleventh day after leaving Fort Johnson, Snively, 
convinced that he was at least fifty miles west of the 100th me- 
ridian, ordered the force across Red River.** Miller’s day-by-day 

13Snively to George W. Hill, July g, 1843. The original letter is in Army Papers, 


1840-1845, exas State Archives; it is printed in Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Cor- 
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account with mileage estimates and stream description makes it 
possible to identify the line of march as having been across the 
present Texas counties of Grayson, Cooke, Montague, Clay, and 
into Wichita County to a point about two miles below the mouth 
of the main Wichita River, where there is a natural crossing place 
which readily fits Miller’s description of the crossing, for he 
wrote: We crossed the river generally on foot, leading our horses. 
Red River at that point has almost no banks; the valley broadens 
and the stream spreads out over a wide area. This crossing place 
was used by Captain Randolph B. Marcy in 1852** and later 
became the main crossing on the road to Fort Sill.** In times of 
normal flow the river is still fordable there. 

After four days of north northwestward travel across the pres- 
ent state of Oklahoma, the Texans reached an area with the most 
picturesque terrain thus far encountered. Miller was eloquent in 
his description: 

[May] roth (Wednesday)...Today we drew up by degrees 
nearer and nearer to the Witchata Mountain[s]. Though the 
country has been romantic for several days, this far excells any. 
On the right a rugged mountain, whose keen peaks seem to 
pierce the verry skies, while beneath is beautiful level prairie 
valley, rich & covered with a thick coat of muskeat grass, upon 
which numerous herds of buffalow feed in quietness or run in 
wild confusion. Presently as we pursued the valley (which forms 
a gap in the mountain) appeared far in front other mountains, 
whose distance gave them a deep blue colour, while on the left, 
not quite so far removed other mountains hove in sight. The 
various mountains presented a thousand different colours of the 
richest hue, according to their position to the sun & to us, while 
they sent down through the delightful valley on which we were 
travelling, numerous rivulets & small branches of [pur]est free- 
stone water. ... To heighten all this is a healthy climate. We 


Map (see note 2), the recognized authority in 1843, located the 100th meridian 
approximately sixty miles east of the true meridian. 

14Randolph B. Marcy, Exploration of the Red River of Louisiana (Senate 
Executive Documents, 32nd Cong., 2nd Sess. [Serial No. 666], Document No. 54), 
7. The ford was actually about one hundred miles east of the true 100th meridian. 

15Copies of Federal Government plats of January, 1874, and August 4, 1874, 
in Cotton County Abstract Company, Walters, Oklahoma, show this crossing, 
which is at the beginning of the Byers Bend of Red River. 
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have a clear sky & a continual current of fresh air charged with 
the sweet mirads of prairie flowers. What a field for the painter 
of rich scenery! ! The only unfavourable feature of this country 
is that it has not quite a sufficiency of wood for fuel. For building 
there is an abundance of rock. 

The mountains were entered on May 10 at the gap above the 
present station of Odetta and west of Eagle, Bat Cave, and Charon 
Garden mountains—all peaks in the Wichitas. Just as surely as 
the expedition organized at Fort Johnson, did it go through the 
Wichita Mountains along the Cooperton Gap. The Cooperton 
Gap thus becomes a “bench mark” for the trail. It must be noted 
that the expedition went through a pass—there were mountains 
on both sides; this means that the Wichitas were not skirted as 
they might have been without too much difficulty either to the 
east or to the west. The Cooperton Gap, extending between the 
main body of the mountains and western outliers, is a pass with- 
out a perceptible climb, and it is identifiable by the distinctive 
plum-blue colored haze ahead. The Cooperton Gap is the only 
way through the Wichitas which has this characteristic—a phe- 
nomenon which gave its name to Blue Mountain, situated about 
a mile north of lofty Baker Peak, Miller’s “rugged mountain” 
which reaches an elevation of 2,457 feet. 

Originally the Cooperton Valley was a part of the Kiowa and 
Comanche Reservation. When the area was thrown open to white 
settlement, the grass was still ‘belly deep on a good horse.” It 
was a buffalo shangri-la; thus it was in keeping with the fitness 
of things in nature that the Snively Expedition moving through 
this buffalo land should be skirting what would become the 
western boundary of the Wichita Mountain Wildlife Refuge, 
where probably more has been done to preserve the buffalo than 
at any other one place in the nation. 

The expedition probably camped for the night in the vicinity 
of the present headquarters of the well-known O + Ranch, where 
the absence of timber and the ‘‘abundance of rock” led the W. A. 
Fullingims, father and son, to build out of native stone one of 
the most colorful ranch homes in western America. The “healthy 
climate” which Miller noted is also borne out, for in 1947 the 
elder Fullingim was ninety-three, his wife was ninety, and their 
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hale and hearty son, aged seventy, was then ‘beginning to take 
over a lot on the ranch.” 

Miller’s daily record of direction and estimate of mileage trav- 
eled in addition to his descriptions make it possible for each 
camp site on the trail to be identified with at least a major degree 
of accuracy. The locating of each camp site with relation to the 
one before and the one which was to follow might, however, be 
open to question were it not for the fact that occasionally the 
route crossed areas so distinctive as to be impossible of duplica- 
tion. These key points are definite trail locations and substantiate 
all the routing tiiet has gone before. Such a key point was the 
Cooperton Gap, :nd another was encountered thirteen days later 
when the Texans camped on the north side of the Cimarron 
River near an excellent spring and a cave which Miller named 
Ising Glass. At this camp, he wrote: 

[May] 24th (Wednesday). ..I shall call this place “Ising Glass 
Spring” from the fact that the bluff out of which the spring 
issues is nothing more nor less than huge ledge of Ising Glass. 

. Today a party of us amused ourselves much by exploring a 
cave which enters into this Ising Glass bluff. It may be entered 
by three different doors & passages which connect themselves at 
the distance of some 60 or 8o ft. from the mouth. We penetrated 
this cave some 600 ft. at which point it became too dark to 
advance farther without the aid of better lights, those we had 
being only chunks of fire. In some places we went in a stooping 
position, while in others again we walked erect. The christiliza- 
tion of Ising Glass & other substances in this subterraneous re- 
treat present a beautiful view representing sparkling gems as you 
enter about 20 paces from the mouth, by the reflection from the 
mouth against them. We found, in our voyage, decaid animal 
matter, & scull & other bones which were supposed to be that of 
a panther. We found a small pool of water at the distance of 
some 150 paces from the mouth. This cave no doubt extends a 
distance of a mile or more. 

This gypsum cavern, infrequently visited and largely unknown, 
remains after a century just as it was when Miller explored it. 
It is located on ranch property about eight miles south of the 
Oklahoma-Kansas line and three miles north and two miles west 
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of the bridge over the Cimarron on Highway 64 between Alva 
and Buffalo, Oklahoma. The spring is still flowing, and the three 
entrances to the cave which converge about seventy-five feet 
within the interior are still intact. 

After a month and two days in regions but little better known 
than in Coronado’s time, the Snively party on May 27 reached 
its prime geographic objective, the Arkansas River. Somewhere 
in the vicinity of the Arkansas it was expected that rich Mexican 
caravans plodding along the Santa Fe Trail would be encountered 
and seized. In crossing the arid region and sand dunes south of 
the Arkansas, Miller felt that enduring fascination and eternal 
beauty and charm which have for so long bound men to the 
desert. Not only does Miller give good topographic notes on the 
reaching of the Arkansas, but he also pictures vividly the emo- 
tional relief experienced by the column at the end of the first 
phase of the long march. 

[May] 27th (Saturday) 20 mis. N. 15° W. to the Arkansas 
River & camped on its S. E. Bank. This River affords the first 
good water we have had since our encampment of the night of 
the 25th inst., a distance of 45 miles. Within this distance we 
found a little water (or as the men vulgarly called it “Buffalow 
Eurine’’) in little muddy holes which, however, if not replenished 
by rains must dry up in a few days. 

The first part of our day’s travel, was over a high roling prairie, 
of rather a thin sandy quality. After which we entered what is 
designated on the map as the “Sand hills.” These “sand hills” 
will probably compare with the famous “Desert of Arabia.” The 
distance through these sand hills is various estimated at from 3 
to 6 miles. Within this space one hill is quickly followed by 
another. These hills are composed of pure white sand, nearly 
as fine as wheaten flower. The hills are generally entirely bare; 
others give growth to a few spears of course grass. The wind, 
which allways blows more or less in the prairie, seemed this 
evening to have acquired additional force. The numerous clouds 
of sand, born aloof from a thousand hills, by the force of the 
winds, present a sublime view, of the works of the God of nature. 
I can liken it to nothing more illustrative than the drifting oj 
snow, in the mountains of a northern climate. These hills, I have 
no doubt frequently shift their localities, valleys taking the place 
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of hills, & hills taking the place of valleys. The sand hills being 
bare & white may be seen at a considerable distance. 

While passing through these hills the following mellancholly 
reflections passed over the mind. We are now at from 500 to 
1,000 miles from our respective homes, with but a scanty supply 
of provisions, in want of a proper knowledge of the country we 
are in, or of the distance to the place of our destination. Some 
of us sick & borne on litters. Others a foot for the want of horses, 
which have been lost, died, or jaded with fatigue. All suffering 
for want of water & one of our number having been killed, or 
captured by the savages. Surrounded with nothing but sand hills, 
with here & there a lonely cotton wood tree, we despared of 
reaching water. Thus while experiencing present & anticipating 
future wants & embarrasments, we mounted the sumit of the 
last sand hill, when of a sudden was presented to our delighted 
visions one of the most beautiful prospects in nature. The great 
Arkansas River about 1 mile wide at this point rolling its sweet 
waters, majestically to the East, a beautiful valley 600 yds. in 
width, clothed with green grass & a few cotton wood trees, beyond 
the River a vast level plain, extending as far as viston can reach, 
covered with green grass, with scores of buffalow & elk, feeding 
thereon. What a contrast!! One minute ago in the midst of 
suffering & want, with gloomy & disparing prospect a head. Now 
surrounded with plenty & cheered with bright prospects. (The 
R. here has low bank, & is fordable). Our present wants relieved. 
The clouds of dispare, whose lowering had occasioned a general 
gloom, dispelled. Barren & steril hills exchange for a blooming 
valley, flowing with water. We were boyed up with hope. 

The line of travel described by Miller on this and previous 
days makes it possible to locate the point at which the expedition 
struck the Arkansas as the southwestern corner of present Ed- 
wards County, Kansas, about twelve miles southwest of Kinsley 
and a few miles downstream from the beginning of the Great 
Bend of the river. 

Upon reaching the Arkansas, the first objective of the Texans 
was to orient themselves with their physical surroundings. They 
knew, of course, that the Santa Fe Trail paralleled that section 
of the river, and Miller’s diary reveals that they had some knowl- 
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edge of the division of the trail’® and of the location of Bent’s 
Fort,” but apparently most of their information was hearsay. 
The spy company immediately became active while the main 
command moved from camp site to camp site along the south 
bank of the river. Late on May go the Texans’ hopes were 
aroused by the discovery of evidence of a wagon train. Miller 
wrote the details of the incident in his entry for May 31: 

31st (Wednesday) After writing down the moves of the army 
yesterday, two of our spies returned in great haste, with the 
intelligence that “they had espied some 8 or ro waggons, a num- 
ber of horses & men, who had just crossed the river & encamped 
on its left bank. They reported that this might be a part of the 
expected Carry Vans, or that it might be the men and property 
of Mr. Bent, the American gentleman who has a station & a 
number of trapers in the Rocky mountains.” Upon receipt of 
this intelligence the Army was ordered to take up the line of 
march immediately, which was obeyed not only with alacrity, 
but enthusiastically. This was about sunset, & by a forced march 
of 35 miles up the right bank of the Arkansas River, we met the 
remainder of our spies before sunrise this morning. I should 
have stated, however, that 15 men out of each of our 4 com- 
panies, were detailed to remain with and guard the ammunitions 
& provisions, at our yesterdays camp. The main body of our spies 
report that two of their number have been into the encampment 
across the river & find that it is Mr. Bent’s. From one of the Mr. 
Bents & company our spies learn that “the Chihuahua Carry 
Vans have passed on to the North about 2 months ago & not ro 

16The Santa Fe Trail divided at the present village of Ingals in western Kansas, 
the Plains Branch (or Cimarron Cut-Off) crossing the Arkansas and extending 
in a more nearly direct line toward Santa Fe and the Mountain Branch continuing 
along the northern bank of the Arkansas to the vicinity of La Junta, Colorado, 
before turning southwestward through Raton Pass to Santa Fe. Frederick A. 
Culmer, “Marking the Santa Fe Trail,” New Mexico Historical Review, IX (1934), 
87; Joseph C. Brown, “Field Notes of the Santa Fe Trail Survey,” Eighteenth 


Biennial Report of the Board of Directors of the Kansas State Historical Society 
(Topeka, 1913), 117-125. 

17Bent’s Fort was established about 1832 by William Bent and partners on the 
north bank of the Arkansas about seven miles east of present La Junta, Colorado. 
The fort was a highly important point on the Mountain Branch of the Santa Fe 
Trail and possibly the most outstanding trading post of the Southwest. Dictionary 
of American History (5 vols.; New York, 1940), I, 178-179; George Bird Grinnell, 
“Bent’s Old Fort and Its Builders,” Collections of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, XV (1919-1922), 28-87. 
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days as before supposed. And that they are expected to return 
in about 16 or 18 days, &c, &c, &c. Here we grazed our horses 
& took a little refreshment & by a retrograde march down the 
right bank of the R. reached a small grove of cotton wood 16 
miles from our mornings refreshment, making our whole march, 
since yesterday sunset, about 51 miles. A dispatch is set to bring 
up the detail of yesterday & baggage. We learn of Bent & Co. 
through our spies that the Carry vans that proceeded to the 
north 2 months since were guarded by 500 Mexican Soldiers as 
far as the boundary line between Texas (or as the Mexicans 
would say) Mexico & the U. S. A. They are lurking, it is said, 
in the vicinity of the said line till the return of the several 
carryvans from Independence & other parts of the U. S. to Santa 
Fee & Chihuahua. We also learn that a party of 12 Mexicans was 
recently attacked & all of them massacred, by Warfield, the Capt. 
of a band of about 23 men, who are ranging through these 
regions for the double purpose probably of traping & robing. 
It is said that from the massacred he obtained $12,000. 

The meeting with the men from Bent’s Fort was of consider- 
able significance to the Texan expedition for it was by this chance 
encounter that Snively and his men were first apprised of two 
incidents which were to have a marked effect not only upon the 
outcome of the expedition but also upon its subsequent historical 
interpretation. Miller in writing of the day’s events, either from 
misunderstanding or from misinformation, confused the two in- 
cidents: Charles A. Warfield’s attack on Mora and the murder 
of Antonio José Chaves by John McDaniel. Miller later corrected 
his error, but since his time so many erroneous statements have 
been made—some malicious, some unintentional, and some de- 
liberately sensational—and so often has the Snively Expedition 
been associated, much more closely than the actual facts warrant, 
with Warfield and McDaniel that it seems advisable to turn 
away from the main thread of the story to establish as far as 
possible the facts of the contemporary happenings which have 
been repeatedly thrust upon the Snively stage but of which the 
members of the Snively Expedition actually had no knowledge 
until they encountered the men from Bent’s Fort on May 31. 

On August 16, 1842, six months before Snively’s commission 
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was issued, the Texan government granted a commission to 
Charles A. Warfield, of Missouri, authorizing him to raise a force 
to operate against New Mexico or New Mexican commerce within 
the claimed territory of Texas.'* Warfield, however, was far from 
being as successful as he had anticipated. On March 21, 1843, he 
was at the head of a group of twenty-four mountain men. By May 
he was discouraged but not ready to give up; whereupon he 
marched on the New Mexican settlement of Mora. Five Mexican 
soldiers were killed, eighteen others captured, and seventy-two 
horses were taken. The prisoners were released unharmed, and 
a withdrawal was started, but the following day Mexican troops 
stampeded Warfield’s horse herd and captured five of his men. 
Warfield and the remainder of his force, left on foot, walked 
back to the vicinity of Bent’s Fort. No recruits had arrived and 
the force was disbanded.’ 

According to all the practices and rules of nations in 1843, 
Warfield’s conduct had been entirely correct and proper,”° but 
from the viewpoint of the Snively Expedition, its effect had been 
detrimental. After Warfield got in the vicinity of Bent’s Fort, 
the New Mexicans were bound to have been warned of the 
Texan plans. Warfield’s descent upon Mora was especially unfor- 
tunate. No practical benefit had been achieved for Texas; noth- 
ing had been permanently seized; New Mexico had not been 
weakened by the puny blow; but instead, when the Snively Ex- 
pedition, with its relatively strong contingent of about 180 men, 
had been on the way but a week or ten days and biithely was 
hoping to make some use of the element of surprise, some two 
dozen men put New Mexico on the alert. 

The other incident which Miller confused with Warfield in 
his entry of May g1 may or may not be in a small measure 
traceable to Warfield, but certainly its effect at the eastern end 
of the Santa Fe Trail was at least as great as was that of Warfield’s 
~ 18George W. Hockley to Warfield, August 16, 1842, in Senate Executive Docu- 
ments, 32nd Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial No. 660), Document No. 14, pp. 117-118. 

19Rufus B. Sage, Wild Scenes in Kansas and Nebraska, the Rocky Mountains, 
Oregon, California, New Mexico, Texas and the Grand Prairies (3rd ed., revised; 
Philadelphia, 1855), 247-267; reprinted by E. B. Burton, “Texas Raiders in New 
Mexico in 1843,” Old Santa Fe, II (January, 1915), 314ff. 

20The most scholarly account of the legal and diplomatic aspects of the 


Warfield Expedition is in Binkley, The Expansionist Movement in Texas, 1836-1850, 
107-108. 
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descent upon Mora at the western end. Before leaving Missouri, 
Warfield may have issued a captain’s commission to one John 
McDaniel, described as ‘‘lately from ‘Texas.’’** Newspaper state- 
ments that McDaniel had such a commission do not prove that 
he actually did have, but granting, for the sake of argument, that 
McDaniel did have a commission from Warfield, the next ques- 
tion which immediately arises is: what authority did Warfield 
confer, and even more to the point, what could Warfield confer? 
In a normal course of events Warfield would have authorized 
McDaniel to recruit men and to meet him outside the limits of the 
United States. McDaniel did organize a band of fifteen men from 
Westport and Independence and set out ostensibly to join War- 
field. On April 10, 1843, McDaniel and his party were on the 
Little Arkansas, unquestionably within the boundaries of the 
United States. There they intercepted Antonio José Chaves, a 
highly respectable merchant of Albuquerque, who with a few 
servants was going to the United States to trade. Chaves was 
robbed of a large sum of money and killed. Once the robbery 
was committed, McDaniel and his band lost all interest in and 
intention of joining Warfield, if indeed such was ever their plan. 
Instead, they turned back to the settlements. With some good 
fortune on the side of law and order, the crime became known 
almost immediately, and the parties were soon apprehended. 
It was quite natural that McDaniel, after being taken into cus- 
tody, should try to give the best possible complexion to his act. 
In trying to cover his guilt, he played heavily upon his supposed 
Texan authority or connections.”? 

Although McDaniel’s act was unwarranted and done without 
knowledge of the Texan government, Warfield, or Snively, some 
of the newspapers of the United States began immediately to link 
all four together.” It was a journalistic trick in propaganda. Anti- 


21Niles National Register, August 19, 1843, quoting Missouri Reporter, July 31, 
1843. 

22For various accounts of the Chaves aftair, see St. Louis New Era, April 29, 
1843; Niles National Register, May 13 and June 10, 1843; Gregg, Commerce of 
the Prairies, 327; Grinnell, ‘““Bent’s Old Fort and Its Builders,” Collections of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, 1919-1922, XV, 72-73. 

23A notable exception to the general attitude of the press was that of the New 
Orleans Picayune (quoted in Telegraph and Texas Register, May 17, 1843, and 
in Northern Standard, June 15, 1843), which defended Wartield and questioned 
his being connected with any act of violence on United States soil. 
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Texan and pro-Mexican historians have done much the same 
thing. One may be emotionally or morally opposed to land pri- 
vateering or to privateering on the high seas, but both were in 
1843 in accord with the practices of civilized nations. A state of 
war was being carried on by Mexico against the government and 
the people of Texas. Texas had tried to end it, but Mexico was 
unrelenting. So long as Mexico prosecuted war against ‘Texas, 
the Texans had either to defend themselves by levying war against 
Mexico or to submit—and the ‘Texans were not inclined to submit. 
The Texans, however, committed no act of brigandage nor did 
they ever contemplate doing so. The men of Snively’s party were 
citizen-soldiers with full authority from their government to 
represent it in making reprisals against a government and a 
people engaged in making war on Texas. The Texas government 
was no more responsible for the act of John McDaniel than the 
government of the United States was responsible at a later date 
for Jesse James. 

In addition to the information on Warfield and McDaniel, 
the Texans probably also received advice from the Bent traders, 
for immediately after the encounter Snively moved his force 
south of the Arkansas, first to Mulberry Creek and eventually 
to the head of Crooked Creek, which Miller calling Winding 
Creek. This new position enabled the Texans to command the 
Cimarron Branch of the Santa Fe Trail and at the same time to 
screen their own presence in the country. The spies created a 
false alarm which caused the Texans to rush to the Arkansas on 
June 7, and they remained in that area at various camps above 
the point where the Cimarron Branch of the trail crossed the 
Arkansas until June 20, when Snively ordered the force to fall 
back to Crooked Creek. In the meantime, Warfield and three or 
four of his followers had joined the Snively party. In dropping 
back the Texans struck the Santa Fe Trail about fifteen miles 
below the crossing; there they found fresh tracks, and Snively 
immediately sent scouts to investigate. In a few moments they 
were back calling “Mexicans.” In describing the battle which 
followed, Miller wrote: 

At [the command “Charge’] ... the Army rushed forward, 
each individual according to the speed of his animal, to within 
20 to 50 & an hundred yards of the enemy, some few running 
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up into the very arms of the enemy, & other few persuing those 
of the enemy who had fled previous to & simultanious with the 
command to charge. The firing now commenced, but which side 
fired the first gun is & probably ever will be, a matter of conjec- 
ture. Some saying it was on the side of the Mexicans & others 
that it was on the part of the Texians. At any rate there was a 
brisk fire kept up on both sides. The contest however was of 
but short duration. About ro minutes decided the struggle, on 
the immediate battle ground. The Texians arms as usual wea 
victorious. The dastardly Mexicans made but a feeble defence. 
The most of them fired their pieces probably but once. Some 
few possibly not at all, others had commenced reloading & ramed 
their cartridges only half down, when the Mexicans threw down 
their arms & begged for quarters. In about 1 1/2 hours, those who 
had pursued the flying Mexicans returned, having killed at least 
three, some say 5; while on the spot were counted 12 dead bodies, 
making 15 killed on the field, certain, & if we are to credit the 
assertions of many responsible persons, 17. 82 were taken pris- 
oners, 20 of whom were wounded. 2 of the wounded died on the 
following night.** There are among the prisoners 2 capts. & sev- 
eral subalterns.** The prisoners report their own strength to have 
been at the commencement of the battle 98 men & subaltern 
officers, besides 2 Captains, making their total number roo,** 


24Snively reported eighteen killed, eighteen wounded, and sixty-two taken pris- 
oners, making a total of ninety-eight.—Snively to M. C. Hamilton, June 28, 1843, 
Army Papers, 1840-1845, Texas State Archives. After the expedition’s return to 
the settled portion of Texas, several of the participants gave newspaper statements 
in which they mentioned the number involved in the battle. Samuel Huttner 
wrote: “We broke their ranks, killed 25, wounded 23, and took the rest prisoners.” 
—Morning Star, August 22, 1843 (reprinted in Telegraph and Texas Register, 
August 23, 1843). T. C. Forbes and Gilbert Ragin reported eighteen killed, 
eighteen wounded, five of whom died, and a total number of one hundred— 
Northern Standard, September 14, 1843 (reprinted in Morning Star, October 3, 
1843, and in Telegraph and Texas Register, October 4, 1843). The same numbers 
were given by Moses Wells and others in Northern Standard, September 21, 1843. 
Hugh F. Young reported that there were seventeen killed and six wounded.— 
Account of the Snively Expedition signed by Hugh F. Young in Memoirs of John 
S. Ford (MS., Archives Collection, University of Texas Library), II, 267. 

25Snively in his report listed: “One Captain; One First Lieut.; One Second 
Lieut.; Four Sergeants; Four Corporals; Eighty-seven privates.”—Snively to M. C. 
Hamilton, June 28, 1843, Army Papers, 1840-1845, Texas State Archives. 

26All the other reporting participants in the fight agree on this figure with the 


exception of Snively, who gave ninety-eight as the total number of Mexicans. 
—Ibid. 
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which if true, makes but 1 over the total number of killed & 
prisoners. This one escaped.*" While on the part of the Texians 
not the first man was killed or wounded. One or 2 of our horses 
were wounded & several strayed off. The most of the latter have 
since been found. There were several Mexican horses killed & 
several others wounded. The strength of the Texian army at the 
time of the battle, had they all been together was about 180 
rank & file. But some 15 or 20 of them were absent on a spying 
excursion, & some 2 or 3 had stragled from the main army, leav- 
ing the strength of the Texian army at the time of the battle 
about 160. Oj these only about 50 or 60 arrived within gun shot 
[in] time to fire their rifles before the surrender. ... The battle, 
one hour previous, was entirely unexpected by the Texians, & 
probably by the Mexicans. The former acted the part of brave 
& chivalrous soldiers, batling for liberty & liberal principles, 
while the latter acted the part of dastardly cowards, reluctantly 
obeying the mandates of a tyrant, whose highest ambition ts 
despotic power & the suppression of liberty & republicanism. 
The causes were quite different, & the result such as might have 
been expected. The Battle was commenced about noon & includ- 
ing the time of the pursuit lasted near 2 hours. The booty taken 
on this occasion consisted of about 95 mules & horses & as many 
saddles & bridles, with about the same number of baquets,* & a 
quantity of ammunition, made in cartridges; also a number of 
Spanish spurs, quirts, cartridge boxes, blankets, &c. 

Although the Mexican soldiers had little of value that the 
Texans could claim as a prize, Snively kept his prisoners with 
the command as it fell back to Crooked Creek in order to keep 
them from spreading an alarm. 

Long days of inactivity and reports from the spies indicating 
no prospect of encountering a caravan in the immediate future 
~ 21Snively (ibid.) is again in disagreement. He reported “not one having 
escaped.” Miller, however, appears to be more nearly correct, because at least 
one Mexican escaped to take the news of the battle to Governor Manuel Armijo 
of New Mexico.—Henry Inman, The Old Santa Fe Trail (New York, 1897), 96-97. 
Captain Philip St. George Cooke, heading the American escort on the trail, also 
had a report on the battle from two Mexicans who escaped.—William E. Connelley 
(ed.), “A Journal of the Santa Fe Trail,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XII (1925-1926), 238-240. Moses Wells and others reported that two escaped at 


the commencement of the charge.—Northern Standard, September 21, 1843. 
28Baqueta, the Spanish word for ramrod, was corrupted by the Texans to baquet 


and generally applied to mean gun. 
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brought a feeling of general depression to the Texans. Friction 
in the command developed, and many of the men wanted to 
return home. Finally on June 28 the prisoners were released 
and the battalion dissolved. The mules, saddles, and arms taken 
from the Mexicans were divided by the ‘Texans who then organ- 
ized themselves into two groups which Miller designated as the 
“mountaineers” and the “home boys.” 

The home boys, about seventy-six in number, selected Eli 
Chandler, former adjutant of the expedition, as their leader, if 
indeed he had not already established his leadership by spear- 
heading the opposition to Snively. Instead of heading for Texas, 
however, Chandler led his followers back toward the Arkansas. 
It is possible that he was more interested in a separate command 
than in a return to Texas. 

The mountaineers, with Snively in command, also marched to 
the Arkansas. On the following day, the last of June, Miller, 
who had remained with Snively in the mountaineer group, wrote: 

joth (Friday) To-day a party of our men crossed over on the 
north side of the Arkansas for the purpose of hunting. They 
were soon however discovered by the advance guard of the Dra- 
goons of the U. S. under Capt. Cook.*® Our hunters retreated to 
the right bank of the Arkansas R. where lay the remnant of the 
army commanded by Jacob Snively, Col. de facto, consisting in 
all of about roo men. Capt. Cook commanding about 200 men 
drew up to the left bank of the River. They then hoisted a white 
flag which was also done by Col. Snively on the right bank. Capt. 
Cook now sends over two messengers requesting Col. Snively to 
appear at his, the Capt.’s, Quarters, which Col. Snively agreed 
to do provided that they acknowledge this to be the Republic 
of Texas soil, and would grant him a passport back to the right 
bank. To both of these conditions the messenger agreed. After 
they had parlied on the left bank, Col. Snively was required to 
surrender up his arms. He was followed back by one or two of 
the companies of dragoons—say 100 men, 2 pieces of cannon, wc. 

Now comes a curious scene. A capt. of about 200 men of the 
U. S. intruding Himself and soldiers upon Texian soil & there 
~ 29Philip St. George Cooke. His account of the encounter is published in Con- 


nelley (ed.), “A Journal of the Santa Fe Trail,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XII, 225-234. 
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demanding a Texian Col. to surrender up to him our arms 
excepting only 10 guns with which he said we might kill game 
to take us into the settlement in Texas. Upon remonstrating 
against being stripped of our arms upon our own soil but 5 
hundred miles from the settlements, amidst the numerous tribes 
of Indians who infest these vast regions all of whom are at war 
with Texas & there being at this time some 3 or 4 thousand 
Arapahoes, Kioes & [A]paches besides large numbers of Co- 
manches who are daily marauding us & Gov. Armijo who is in 
this vicinity with a large army. All this the dastard Cook did. 

Although several other members of the expedition wrote brief 
accounts of the capture which were published in newspapers 
shortly after the Texans returned home and both Snively and 
Cooke made official reports, the exact point of capture could not 
be definitely fixed until the incidental bits of topographic infor- 
mation in those accounts could be combined with the Miller 
day-by-day report. With his diary it is possible to locate the site 
of the encounter as the Ferguson Grove on the Arkansas River 
ten miles downstream, east of Dodge City. The question, of 
course, is whether the Texans were in Texan territory west of the 
100th meridian or in United States territory east of that line. 
The boundary had not been marked, but according to the Melish 
Map,* which was specified in the Adams-Onis Treaty,*? which in 
turn had been recognized by the United States as the boundary 
between that nation and the Republic of Texas,*? the Texan 
encampment at Ferguson Grove was fifty miles west of the 100th 
meridian*® and therefore that distance within the territory of the 

30Map accompanying Melish, A Geographical Description of the World. 

81Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, ... between the United States and Other Powers, 
II, 1653. 

827bid., 1779. 

38The meridian had not been determined by astronomical reckonings or surveys, 
but it was almost universally thought to be much farther east than finally 
determined. Captains Randolph B. Marcy and George B. McClellan in 1852 
located the meridian as being almost exactly forty-five miles east of its present 
determinants. Subsequent surveys were made by John H. Clark, 1859; H. S. 
Pritchett, 1892; Arthur D. Kidder, 1902; and Samuel S. Gannett, 1929. For detailed 
accounts of the determination of the 100th meridian, see Thomas Maitland 
Marshall, The Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase (Berkeley, 1914); 
Philip Coolidge Brooks, Diplomacy and the Borderlands: The Adams-Onis Treaty 
of 1819 (Berkeley, 1940) ; Samuel S. Gannett, Report of the Boundary Commission: 
Supreme Court of the United States, No. 6 Original (Washington, 1929); and 


J. O. Hicks, “The Hundredth Meridian and the Texas-Oklahoma Boundary in 
the Panhandle, West Texas Historical Association Year Book, X¥V_ (1938) , 106-115. 
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Republic. In 1896, however, the United States Supreme Court 
held that the boundary lines established by the Adams-Onis 
Treaty and specifying the 100th meridian were to be considered 
as the true 100th meridian and not the meridian as shown on 
the Melish Map.** Modern scientific reckoning has established 
the 100th meridian as passing almost exactly between Ranges 
24 and 25 at the eastern environs of present Dodge City, Kan- 
sas.*° This means that the Texan camp at the Ferguson Grove 
was about ten miles east of the true 100th meridian, but certainly 
Snively in 1843 had every justification for his belief that he was 
within Texan territory. The Texas claim to that area then was 
certainly at least as strong as that which the state of Texas later 
took to the United States Supreme Court in what is known as 
the Greer County Case.** 

That Cooke was arbitrary and harsh in disarming the Texans, 
however, can hardly be denied. He had been sent as a protector 
of the Mexican train, but whether or not his protective juris- 
diction and responsibilities extended beyond the boundaries of 
the United States is another question. Did his safe conduct 
authority and responsibility extend across Texan and Mexican 
territory into Santa Fe? Cooke took measures which were calcu- 
lated to insure the protection of the train even after it passed 
beyond the claimed jurisdiction of the United States. The Mex- 
ican minister in Washington had refused to grant that American 
troops be allowed to escort the caravans all the way to Santa Fe,*’ 
but Cooke extended to the caravan a security which was almost 
the equivalent of what Mexico herself had refused to allow. With 
Mexico and Texas at war and Cooke’s government a declared 
neutral, Cooke proved himself an out-and-out partisan on the 
Mexican side. 

But for a bit of quick thinking or stratagem on the Texans’ 


84United States vs. Texas, United States Reports, CLXII (Washington, 1896), 1. 

35Geologic Map of Kansas, prepared by the State Geological Survey of Kansas, 
1937- 

36United States us. Texas, United States Reports, CLXII, 1-91. The Greer County 
Case was settled on a basis of estoppel which would not have applied in 1843. 
See also Berlin B. Chapman, “The Claim of Texas to Greer County,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, LIII, 19-34, 164-179, 402-421; Webb L. Moore, The Greer 
County Question (San Marcos, 1939); Charles F. Hartman, The Greer County 
Boundary Question (M.A. thesis, University of Texas, 1919) . 

87Niles National Register, May 20, 1843. 
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part, they would have been left at the mercy of the Plains Indians 
or the Mexican or American forces. Cooke demanded the Texans’ 
arms, but by and large the guns actually delivered were those 
which the Texans had captured from the Mexican force in the 
battle on June 20. The bulk of the Texans’ own arms were 
secreted.** 

On the morning following the capture, some of the Texans 
accepted Cooke’s offer of an escort back to the United States, 
but the majority remained with Snively and marched about eight 
miles to a tributary stream where the mountaineers under 
Snively joined the so-called home boys under Chandler. The 
two groups remained together, apparently with a renewed hope 
of capturing the caravan, but Miller’s diary reveals that there 
was considerable discontent and friction between the two com- 
mands. A group of twelve left to join the escort to the United 
States, but many of the others wanted to return directly to Texas. 
Miller, totally disgusted with the home boys, wrote: 

Though they have undergone the fatigue of a three month’s 
campaign & travelled 500 to 1000 miles for the express purpose 
of capturing the carryvans, yet now when they are completely 
within our power & inevitably can be reached in 5 to 6 days, 
they vote to let them be & quietly proceed home! 

On the following day, he reported: 

gth July (Sunday) To-day the home party started forward 
despite of all the persuasions of those who were disposed to 
pursue the original object of our mission to this country. Pre- 
vious to their leaving, however, a parade was called & Col. 
Snively resigned the command of the batalion, in disgust at the 


38The account of T. C. Forbes and Gilbert Ragin in the Northern Standard, 
September 14, 1843 (reprinted in Morning Star, October 3, 1843, and in Telegraph 
and Texas Register, October 4, 1843), and that of Moses Wells and others in the 
Northern Standard, September 28, 1843, both mention the concealment of the 
guns and the surrender of Mexican arms. The story also was reported in con- 
temporary newspaper accounts in the Telegraph and Texas Register, August 30, 
1843, and in the Northern Standard, September 28, 1843, quoting the St. Louis 
Republican, September 10, 1843. Young wrote: “A good many of our men con- 
cealed their rifles, and stacked the escopetas taken from the Mexicans.”—Account 
of the Snively Expedition signed by Hugh F. Young in Memoirs of John S. Ford, 
If, 272. See also John Henry Brown, History of Texas (2 vols.; St. Louis, 1892-93) . 
II, 289; Hugh H. Young, “Iwo Texas Patriots,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XLIV, 16; Grinnell, “Bent’s Old Fort and Its Builders,” Collections of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, 1919-1922, XV, 72-74. 
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want of subordination of men & subalterns, indignantly breaking 
his sword & thrusting it to the ground. 

The Battalion of Invincibles had dwindled to about one hun- 
dred men, and before the day of July 10 had run its course the 
faithful diarist recorded a further reduction, for less than seventy 
finally remained faithful to the original purpose of the expedi- 
tion. Unfortunately so much time had elapsed since the Mexican 
train entered Texan territory that further moves looking toward 
its capture were probably in the nature of a forlorn hope. 

The faithful elected Warfield to command and _ proceeded 
down the Santa Fe Trail with the hope of overtaking the Mexican 
train, which was in all probability considerable distance ahead. 
By July 12 the Texans reached Wagon Bed Springs on the 
Cimarron, and on the following day Miller wrote: 

13th July (Thursday) This morning at an early hour we were 
ordered to take up the line of march for the carryvans. When 
we had proceeded only about 5 miles W. of the Simirone, we 
saw a trail coming into the Santafee trail on the South side. Our 
guide ... unhesitatingly gave it as his opinion that this was the 
trail of 7 to 800 troops under Armijo, with the carryvan, where- 
upon a large majority of our company became panick struck. 
Col. Warfield wheeled about & said he was going to the settle- 
ments in Texas & desired all who would go with him to follow. 
Whereupon all turned around & started back, not, however, 
without considerable murmuring from various individuals in the 
ranks. ... Col. Warfield & various others seemed to be thourly 
convinced beyond doubt as if by inspiration that Gov. Armijo 
with an army of 800 men were in attendance on the carryvans 
and that it would be the highth of folly to attack them. I imme- 
diately set all my power of conception to work, and for the life 
of me could not be convinced from the facts they set before me 
that any army was with the carryvans except those few who have 
been with them all the way from Independence. The carryvans 
seem to have been drawn in two lines about 30 ft. apart. On 
each side of each of their tracks there is a trodden path such as 
fifty horsemen marching in Indian or single file would make. 
And that these were in company with the carryvans, I did not 
believe. We saw an encampment on the Simirone of several hun- 
dred persons, supposed to be hunters, of whom we had heard a 
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month ago. My opinion is that when we had the fight on the 
2oth ult. the few who escaped gave these hunters the alarm, who 
then left & made the trail now supposed to [be] Armijo’s with 
the wagons. If it was not the hunters perhaps it was Armijo & 
army, but not so recent as the passage of the carryvans. Myself 
& many others were of this latter opinion, & were desirous of 
continuing the persuit. However, we were overruled by the 
peremtory command of the Col. Comdt. to follow him to the 
settlements. So we returned to the simirone river & encamped 
for the night, ro mis. Thus ends the great carryvans expedition 
of the Betalion of “invincibles.” E. ro° S. 

The Texans dropped down the Cimarron and the next day, 
July 14, Warfield resigned, apparently because of the mounting 
dissatisfaction of the men with his command. Snively was re- 
elected to head the force, but by that time all hope of accom- 
plishing the purpose of the expedition had gone. Following a 
southeastward course, Snively led the remnants of his command 
across to the Canadian on July 18. A few days later the Texans 
encountered the trail which they had made on their way to the 
Arkansas. They retraced their course across Red River and went 
on to Bird’s Fort, about midway between the present towns of 
Fort Worth and Dallas, where the expedition was formally dis- 
banded on August 6, 1843. 


39According to Kit Carson, Miller’s conclusions to this point are entirely correct. 
Edwin L. Sabin, Kit Carson Days, 1809-1868 (2 vols.; New York, 1935), I, 340-347. 
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Secularization of the La Bahia 
Missions 
PAUL H. WALTERS 


HE establishment and operation of the three missions in 

the La Bahia area in South Central Texas generally fol- 

lowed the basic pattern of the Spanish mission system. 
Their secularization, the formal termination of their activities, 
however, was unique in several respects. The three missions— 
Espiritu Santo, Rosario, and Refugio’*—were among the last with- 
in the present limits of the United States to be secularized, and 
efforts to remove them from the jurisdiction of the regular clergy 
resulted in an intricate contest among the missionaries, the civil 
authorities, and the secular ecclesiastics. 

The first movement toward ending the Spanish mission system 
in the La Bahia area was Commandant General Don Pedro 
Nava’s decree of April 10, 1794, calling for the secularization of 
all Texas missions which had been in existence for ten years. 
Although its provisions were applied at this time to the missions 
near San Antonio de Bexar, those establishments in the vicinity 
of La Bahia were eventually exempted from its execution after 
an investigation of their condition by the governor of Texas. 
Governor Manuel Mufioz found that the Indians from the mis- 
sions Espiritu Santo and Rosario had not been sufficiently civil- 
ized to prepare them for citizenship and recommended that secu- 
larization of these missions be postponed. When this recommen- 
dation was given official approval, the La Bahia missions were 
temporarily exempted from the effects of the original decree.* 

During the last years of Spanish dominion in Texas, the mis- 
sion Rosario steadily deteriorated until, early in 1806, its Indian 


1For discussions of the founding and general operation of these missions, see 
H. E. Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century (Berkeley, 1915) and 
C. E. Castaneda, Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936 (6 vols.; Austin, 
1936-1948) , I-V. 

The complete names of these three missions were Nuestra Sefora del Espiritu 
Santo de Zuniga, Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario, and Nuestra Sefiora del Retugio. 


’Castafieda, Our Catholic Heritage, V, 64-65. 
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wards and equipment were merged with those of Refugio* and 
its lands were returned to the supreme government. In Septem- 
ber, 1820, Father Antonio Valdez, presidial chaplain at La Bahia, 
filed a petition for the lands of the mission Rosario. His petition 
was repeated in July, 1821, and, accompanied by another in the 
name of José Trejo, a farmer of La Bahia, was forwarded to the 
governor by the local ayuntamiento.® No definite action rewarded 
these petitions, but following the establishment of the Iturbide 
government in Mexico, the authorities permitted settlers to occu- 
py the Rosario lands temporarily until some policy concerning 
the mission lands near La Bahia might be formed. 

After the establishment of Mexican independence the move- 
ment for the secularization of the missions was taken up by the 
La Bahia ayuntamiento, which, in a meeting held on January 
10, 1822, drafted, passed, and sent to Governor Antonio Martinez 
for forwarding to the provincial assembly, a petition stating the 
argument of the civil authorities for the secularization of the 
mission Espiritu Santo." 

This petition pointed out that the chance of the mission's 
being rehabilitated was remote, that its church was destroyed 
and its walls were in ruins. The wood used in its construction 
was rotten and splintered, and a considerable amount of money 
would be needed to rebuild the mission structure. The fixtures, 
ornaments, and images were kept by the missionary in his resi- 
dence; the bells of the mission remained silent; and those articles, 
which constituted a stimulus to religious observance, were needed 
in the parish church, for it had no funds with which to buy its 
own. Fertile and adequate for small farms, the mission lands lay 
idle. These lands, protected from Indian attack by their prox- 


4The mission of Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio had been founded in 1792 in a !ast 
effort to Christianize the savage Karankawas. For details of its founding and 
history, see W. E. Dunn, “The Founding of Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio, the Last 
Spanish Mission in ‘Iexas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXV, 174-184, and 
W. H. Oberste, History of Refugio Mission (Refugio, 1942). 

5Valdez to Martinez, September 15, 1820 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 

8Tomas Buentello to Martinez, July 17, 1821 (MS. in Bexar Archives, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library) . 

7Copy of minutes of the Ayuntamiento of La Bahia, January 10, 1822 (MS. in 
Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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imity to the presidio, would be of great value to the citizens of 
the locality for planting and raising livestock.* 

Although approximately fifty Aranama Indians belonged to 
the mission, only fifteen of the men were capable of work.® The 
men were described by the ayuntamiento as corrupted by idle- 
ness, detrimental to the community, and inclined to steal the 
tivestock of the citizens. Their crimes remained without punish- 
ment, because they hid in the prairies and along the coast. The 
Aranamas frequently mingled with the Tonkawas and the Karan- 
kawas, by whom “their corrupt ideas and natural depraved habits, 
peculiar to their lazy disposition, were increased.” The Indians 
did not attend Mass, doctrina, or any other of the sacred services 
in either the parish or the mission church. Mission Espiritu 
Santo had no industry or resources by which these Indians could 
live. The missionary, forced to maintain himself by his own 
labor, did not reside in the mission; the natives spent their time 
seeking food in the woods. It was the opinion of the ayunta- 
miento that the vices of the Indians could be corrected if they 
were taught to practice religion and conduct themselves as Chris- 
tians; this could be accomplished if controls were applied to their 
excesses by civil justice, tempered with piety. The Indians could 
be placed in the care of certain individuals of the locality, who 
would assure the practice of good conduct, high moral standards, 
and the acts of religion. It would be to the glory of the church 
and the benefit of the public, the ayuntamiento concluded, if 
these Indians were transferred to the secular clergy." 

Governor Martinez forwarded the petition to the commandant 
general in Monterrey on January 24, 1822; in his letter of trans- 
mittal, he expressed opposition to the secularization of the mis- 
sion on the grounds that he did not consider the Aranamas ready 
to assume the responsibilities of citizenship.** At the same time 
the governor informed Father Miguel Muro, the missionary at 

®For a scholarly treatment of the Indians of the La Bahia area, see Mrs. M. P. 
Mayhall, The Indians of Texas: the Atakapa, the Karankawa, the Tonkawa (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Texas, 1939) . 

10Copy of minutes of the Ayuntamiento of La Bahia, January 10, 1822 (MS. in 
oe University of Texas Library) . 


12Martinez to the Commandant General, January 24, 1822 (MS. in Bexar 
Archives, University of ‘Texas Library) . 
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Refugio and a personal friend, of the move by the La Bahia 
ayuntamiento, adding that he opposed the secularization and 
that, in his opinion, nothing would result from the petition. 
Father Muro sent this information to the missionary at La Bahia, 
Father Antonio Anzar, in a letter dated February 12, 1822, in 
which Father Muro indicated his confidence that the opposition 
of Governor Martinez to the secularization would halt the move- 
ment.** 

Nothing more developed in the campaign for the secularization 
of the La Bahia missions until the last months of 1823. During 
the interim political changes in the state government had paral- 
leled those in the Mexican capital. Governor Martinez had been 
replaced in August, 1822, by Don Felix Trespalacios who held 
office until June, 1823, at which time Luciano Garcia took charge 
of the state government as governor ad interim. The persons 
seeking secularization of the missions carried their efforts to the 
government in Mexico City. 

There, on September 15, 1832, having heard the memorial of 
Don Refugio de la Garza, the national deputy from Texas, which 
reported that seven missions remained under the control of the 
% regular clergy, the Poder Ejectivo, a group entrusted with the 
4 executive power of the nation, ordered these missions to be secu- 
larized.* This action was to be taken in accordance with a decree 
which had been issued by the Spanish Cortes on September 13, 
1813, and which provided that: 


All of the new reductions and missions of the provinces across the 
sea which may be in charge of missionaries, and have been reduced 
for ten years, are to be turned over immediately to the respective 
. ordinary ecclesiastics, without any excuse or pretext, in conformity 
5 with the pertinent laws and cédulas.'® 


13Friar Miguel Muro to Friar Antonio Anzar, February 12, 1822 (MS. in Bexar 
Archives, University of ‘Texas Library) . 

14Order of the Supreme Executive Power, Saltillo Archives (photostatic copy 
in the University of ‘Iexas Library), XVI, 67. De la Garza was in error. The tour 
missions near San Antonio de Bexar had been secularized in 1794, but all of their 
lands had not been distributed. See Castaneda, Our Catholic Heritage, V, 35-67, 
and Antonio Diaz Saucedo to R. Friar Antonio Diaz de Leén, October 31, 1823 
(MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

15Coleccién de los decretos y drdenes de las cortes de Esparia (Mexico, 1829), 
106-107. 
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The decree also made provision for the distribution of the land 
belonging to the establishments. 

In October, 1823, when Texas’ status changed to that of a 
province, Antonio Saucedo became its political chief, and to him 
fell the task of putting the order of the Poder Ejecutivo into 
execution. Shortly after taking office, he advised Father José 
Antonio Diaz de Leon, president of the Texas missions for the 
College of Nuestra Sefiora de Zacatecas, that all matters pertain- 
ing to the three missions near La Bahia would be handled by 
the ayuntamiento of that municipality.‘® Saucedo believed that 
with this arrangement the secularization of the missions would 
be carried out in an orderly manner. The following month he 
instructed José Miguel Aldrete, alcalde of La Bahia, to prepare 
a full report on the condition of the three missions under his 
jurisdiction so that arrangements for the distribution of the lands 
might be made.*” Saucedo also wrote José Leén Lobo, the admin- 
istrator of the diocese of Nuevo Leon in sede vacante, that he 
would advise the prelate of the course to be followed in secu- 
larization as soon as he could determine the actual state of the 
missions concerned.'* Apparently it was to be only a matter of time 
until the regular clergy would leave their last places in Texas. 

Lobo replied to Saucedo that he was ready to proceed with 
the secularization and would so inform the parish priest in La 
Bahia, but that it would be necessary to await instructions from 
the guardian of the College of Zacatecas to the missionaries con- 
cerned with the transfer of the missions.’* In another letter the 
administrator instructed the parish priest that as soon as the 
provincial deputation carried out the distribution of the lands, 
he was to receive by formal inventory and to take charge of 
sacred vessels, plate, ornaments, images, and all things that per- 
tained to religious worship in the two missions. 

No further action was taken until March 4, 1824, when 


168Saucedo to De Ledén, October 31, 1823 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University ot 
Texas Library) . 

17S§aucedo to Aldrete, November 5, 1823 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University ot 
Texas Library) . 

18Saucedo to the Administrator of the Diocese of Nuevo Leén, October 29, 1823, 
draft in Borrador of October 8, 1823-December 31, 1823 (MS. in Bexar Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

19Lobo to Saucedo, November 19, 1823, December 31, 1823, Saltillo Archives 
(photostatic copy in University of Texas Library), XVI, 69, 70. 
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Gerénimo Huizar, then the alcalde of La Bahia, sent to the 
political chief a petition in his own name for the lands of the 
abandoned mission Espiritu Santo. Faced with lack of money, 
refusal of military help, and threat of secularization of their 
missions, the missionaries had little for which to hope. Father 
Muro wrote from La Bahia to Father De Ledén in Bexar that 
there remained nothing for them to do but “‘to cry, to cry without 
ceasing, entreating Heaven fervently that it abate its wrath.” 
Apparently frustrated by the political maneuvers, Muro wrote 
in March, 1824: 


I wish that in the Deputation they would not look at this matter as 
solely political, but rather as protectors of the House of God and 
His Most Pure Mother of Refuge, for it is this that the duties of our 
Catholic religion require; and I wish that, if they can do no more, 
they would order, and not merely request, that the greatest of dili- 
gence be applied to the guarding of the mission or that it be moved 
elsewhere. The missionaries have not abandoned it; it is these cir- 
cumstances which cause one to see mission and missionaries without 
aid, without consolation, and without a flock to tend.?° 


Material relief, however, was not forthcoming. In July, 1824, 
Saucedo notified the alcalde of La Bahia that all movable prop- 
erty of the abandoned mission at Refugio should be transferred 
to La Bahia for safekeeping until a decision on the ultimate fate 
of the establishment could be made.*! Alcalde José Trejo com- 
plied, and in the latter part of the same month, only vacant and 
desolate buildings remained at Refugio.” 

Despite these ominous developments Father De Leén refused 
to concede defeat. Even as they were taking place, he was devising 
a campaign to save what he could of his establishments in Texas. 
His plan of counteraction developed along two lines: (1) he 
saw little hope of preventing the secularization of mission Espiri- 
tu Santo, but he felt that if the lands of that mission were to be 
distributed, they should go to the few remaining families of mis- 
sion Indians; (2) the mission at Refugio he planned to save 


20Muro to De Leén, March 22, 1824 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of 
Texas Library) . 

21Saucedo to the Alcalde, July 10, 1824, file copy in Blotter, January 5, 1824- 
October 3, 1824 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

22José Trejo to the Political Chief, July 15, 1824 (MS. in Bexar Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 
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from secularization by arguing the inability of its wards to cope 
with the role of civilian settlers because they were in a state of 
civilization that would result in reversion to their earlier prim- 
itiveness. It was his hope that all of the Karankawas and those 
Aranamas and Acomas still lacking in instruction might be con- 
gregated at the Refugio mission until they could be civilized. 

In accordance with this plan, the missionary president for- 
warded to Saucedo in September, 1825, a petition in the name 
of twelve Aranama families for the lands of the mission Fspiritu 
Santo.** The political chief forwarded the petition to the state 
government and wrote the missionary asking for more details 
about the Indian petitioners and the lands which they desired. 
The ayuntamiento of La Bahia returned Father De Leon’s reply 
along with its own expression of opposition. The alcalde, Don 
Juan José Hernandez, wrote: 


It is the unanimous opinion of the ayuntamiento that we shall soon 
see both general and particular damage as a result of these lands 
being in the hands of men who are shiftless and lazy and who give 
no hope of becoming useful to the nation unless they are subjected 
rigorously to law and punishment. 


He also pointed out that the citizens of La Bahia would be put 
in the position of serving, either as renters or laborers, Indians 
who formerly had terrified the settlers with murderous attacks.” 

The following month in October, 1825, Rafael Gonzales, gov- 
ernor of the state of Coahuila and Texas, requested a copy of the 
secularization order, if the missions at La Bahia had been secu- 
larized, so that certain petitions for the lands might be decided.** 
Saucedo answered that the order of secularization had been held 
in abeyance while Father De Leon’s suit for the continuance of 
the mission Refugio was being considered.** The missionary’s 
request had been forwarded by the governor to Administrator 
Lobo of the diocese of Nuevo Leon in an effort to locate means 


23Saucedo to De Ledén, September 23, 1825, draft in Blotter, April 13, 1825- 
December go, 1825 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

?4Hernandez to Saucedo, September 29, 1825 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 

26Rafael Gonzales to the Departmental Chief, October 7, 1825 (two letters in 
Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

2@Saucedo to Gonzales, October 30, 1825, draft in Blotter, April 18, 1825- 
December 25, 1825 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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for rehabilitating the mission at Refugio, but Lobo had been 
unable to offer material assistance. Although his diocese had been 
allotted 4,500 >esos for the aid of the various parishes, the money 
could not ; ~:ed for Father De Leon’s project. Governor Gon- 
zales ne’. +~-aeel to bring the matter of the Refugio mission to 
the atte..cioi ot tne national authorities. The second phase of 
Father De Leén’s campaign was receiving consideration. 

At the same time the petition for the lands of the mission 
Espiritu Santo filed by Father De Leén in the name of the twelve 
Indian families caused the political chief to suspend all action 
in the secularization of that establishment until he could deter- 
mine the question of the lawful title of the mission to the lands 
desired by the natives. In a letter to the governor, Saucedo 
pointed out the objections of the La Bahia ayuntamiento to the 
Indians’ receiving the land, but, while remarking that the amount 
of land seemed excessive for only twelve families, he expressed 
the opinion that it would be just that they receive part of the 
mission’s lands. He then forwarded all of the documents per- 
taining to the case to the governor in Saltillo for his considera- 
tion.?" 

The efforts made by Governor Gonzales for the re-establish- 
ment of the mission Refugio met with no success. In January of 
the following year, 1826, he asked for additional documents and 
information concerning the secularization of the missions in 
Texas. In his reply of February 19, Saucedo outlined the situation 
as follows: 


The four missions near this city were secularized, and their farm 
lands divided among the neighboring citizens who were in need of 
them, but the three which exist near the presidio of La Bahia re- 
mained in the same state because the community did not take an 
interest in the lands which the missions occupied. The ayuntamiento 
neglected to furnish the information which the political chief re- 
quested so that he might decide the manner in which the division of 
the lands should be made. For this reason, I believe the missionaries 
have continued to handle the administration of the missions. Further- 
more the Father President has told me that there still exist some 
families of native Indians already converted which belong to the 
missions of Rosario and Espiritu Santo, and many more from Refugio 
which have not yet been converted. Because of this condition the 
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College of Zacatecas has hoped that the fact that the Indians of 
Refugio remain without conversion, in spite of the time that the 
mission has been established, be considered.?* 


As for the lands which Father De Leén was defending in the 
name of the twelve Aranama families from Espiritu Santo, the 
political chief had changed to the opinion that if the lands were 
given to the Indians, the property would become useless, because 
the families were without tools and not adapted for either farm- 
ing or livestock-raising.”® 

Here the matter rested for the balance of 1826 and most of 
1827. Although Father De Leon had not succeeded in bringing 
about the re-establishment of the mission at Refugio or the trans- 
fer of the lands at mission Espiritu Santo to the Aranama fam- 
ilies, he had gained time while the authorities sought to find a 
solution to the problem. During the interim, however, the efforts 
of the missionaries with the Karankawas and the Aranamas met 
with little success. Because of the ever-present threat of attack by 
the Comanches, Father Muro was forced to remain in La Bahia; 
his work was therefore impeded.* 

In the meantime those working in Mexico for the seculariza- 
tion obtained an agreement from the administrator of the diocese 
of Nuevo Leén that the two missionaries would be transferred 
to the Anglo-American communities of Villa de Austin and Nac- 
ogdoches. When this information reached La Bahia, the ayunta- 
miento of that municipality filed a protest of Father Muro’s 
transfer and asked that he be allowed to remain in La Bahia 
where he had been conducting a school.** Saucedo replied in a 
letter of August 9, 1827, that he could not prevent the transfer 
and suggested that arrangements be made for someone else to 
take over the school.** In January, 1828, the new political chief, 
Ramon Musquiz, wrote the alcalde of La Bahia asking for the 
status of Father Muro and the local school and inquiring about 

28Saucedo to Gonzales, February 19, 1826, draft in Libro Borrador, January 8, 
1826-August 5, 1826 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library). 
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sinpadiiin History of Refugio Mission, 321. 

’1Tomas Buentello to Saucedo, July 25, 1827 (MS. in Bexar Archives, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library) . 


’2Saucedo to the Alcalde, August g, 1827, draft in Libro, May 27, 1827-December 
27, 1827 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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the funds available for the maintenance of education in La Bahia. 
Although the alcalde’s reply is not extant, it was evidently 
satisfactory, because there was no more correspondence on the 
matter. Father Muro remained in La Bahia for the rest of that 
year.** 

Six years had passed since the Poder Ejecutivo of the nation 
had issued its order for secularization in September, 1823, and, 
as a result of the efforts of Father De Leén, combined with the 
slow communication and political turmoil of the times, the mis- 
sions in the La Bahia area were still under the control of the 
missionaries. But the wishes of the civil authorities, the co-opera- 
tion of the administrator of the diocese of Nuevo Leon, and the 
continued failure of the program for civilizing the Indians of 
La Bahia were destined to prove too much for the efforts of the 
father president. 

Early in February, 1829, Rafael Antonio Manchola, deputy to 
the state legislature from the province of Texas and a citizen of 
La Bahia, addressed a long memorial to the governor and the 
legislature in which he sketched the history of the La Bahia 
missions from the dates of their founding, offered documentary 
evidence to show that they had been in existence for many times 
ten years, and listed the grievances of the citizens against the 
mission Indians. Sharply criticizing the efforts that were obstruct- 
ing the secularization of the missions, Manchola called for the 
immediate transfer of the establishments and the distribution of 
their lands to the civilian settlers.** The document had its effect. 
On March 6, one month later, taking into consideration Man- 
chola’s exposition and holding that no legal obstruction to the 
secularization of the missions existed, the governor ordered the 
political chief at Bexar to proceed immediately in carrying out 
the provisions of the old secularization order of 1823 and to in- 
form the citizens of the locality of the means by which the 
mission lands might be granted.** At the same time the governor 


33Musquiz to the Alcalde, January 23, 1828, draft in Blotter, January g, 1828- 
December 18, 1828 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

84Manchola to the Governor, February 4, 1829, Saltillo Archives (photostatic 
copy m University of Texas Library), XVI, 78-81. 

85The Governor to the Departmental Chief, March 6, 1829, Saltillo Archives 
(photostatic copy in University of Texas Library), XVI, 82-83. 
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notified the administrator of the diocese of Nuevo Leén of his 
intention concerning the missions.** 

On March go, Political Chief Musquiz replied to the gover- 
nor’s letter of instruction. He reported that he had issued the 
corresponding orders, had arrived at an understanding with 
Father De Leon, and had asked that the missionary make formal 
delivery of mission property to the alcalde of Goliad. That official 
was to deposit the mission goods with some honest and respon- 
sible person, to prepare and send to the political chief separate 
inventories of each mission’s property, and to inform the citi- 
zens of the preference with which the government would dis- 
tribute the land to those persons eligible to apply for it.** The 
following day Musquiz forwarded a copy of the governor's order 
to the alcalde at Goliad, accompanied by a copy of the regulatory 
decree of the Spanish Cortes dated September 13, 1813. The 
necessity of preparing the inventories was emphasized, and a 
copy of the order was sent to Father De Leén so that he might 
be prepared to co-operate with the municipal officials in the 
transfer of the mission property.** 

Although he probably was expecting the order, Father De 
Leon expressed his disappointment when he received it. “If the 
missions under our charge be given to the ordinary clergy, that 
of Refugio will be destroyed forever; and if God does not decree 
otherwise, all of our plans of missionary activity will fall to 
pieces,” he wrote.** In the face of the hopeless situation, he 
decided to make one last effort to save the mission at Refugio. 
He acknowledged receipt of the order and addressed such a 
stirring argument for the exemption of Nuestra Sefiora del 
Refugio to the political chief that Musquiz enclosed the appeal 
from the missionary in his report to the governor. After he 


86The Governor to the Administrator of the Diocese of Nuevo Leén, March 6, 
1829, Saltillo Archives (photostatic copy in University of Texas Library), XVI, 84. 

87Ramén Musquiz to the Governor, March go, 1829, draft No. 78 in Libro, 
January 4, 1829-December 21, 1829 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of ‘lexas 
Library) . 

88Ramoén Musquiz to the Alcalde, April 1, 1829, draft in Libro, January 7, 1829- 
December 24, 1829 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library). ‘he 
state government, by decree No. 73 of February 4, 1829, formally granted La 
Bahia the title of Villa de Goliad. 

3°De Leén to Antonio Elosia, April 10, 1829 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University 
of Texas Library) . 
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visited Goliad in February and investigated the condition of 
the mission Indians, the political chief was prepared to support 
Father De Leén’s contention that the transfer of the natives to 
the secular clergy would result in their reverting to their original 
state of savagery. Musquiz concluded his letter to the governor 
with the following suggestion: 


... In order to bring about the conversion of these neophytes and 
the benefits to the inhabitants of the town of Goliad, it appears to 
me, if Your Excellency should consider it suitable, that the three 
groups of Indians mentioned [Karankawas, Acomas, and the Arana- 
mas] should all be brought together in the mission of Refugio, both 
because it is the newest and because I do not think that it is included 
in the seven mentioned by the order of the Supreme Executive Power 
of September 15, 1823. ... Upon receipt of his argument I considered 
it advisable to instruct the Father President that in the meantime, 
until the matter was decided and he received the corresponding 
orders from his Superior, he was to continue to arrange everything 
necessary for the delivery of the missions concerned so that I might 
confirm the transfer in the event that his request was not granted.*° 


How far this final effort of Father De Leén progressed in 
contemporary bureaucracy is not known, but the fact that no 
further action was taken toward secularization, even though in 
June the ayuntamiento of Goliad made another appeal for im- 
mediate land distribution, suggests that the governor probably 
referred the question to higher authority.*? 

This final attempt to have the mission Refugio exempted from 
the secularization order failed. On September 10, 1829, the 
political chief called on the ayuntamiento of Goliad for a report 
on the state of the mission land distribution and intimated that 
the failure of that body to fulfill its duties had placed him under 
censure of the state government.‘ The following month the 
missionary College of Zacatecas gave its consent to the adminis- 
trator of the diocese of Nuevo Leén that Fathers Muro and De 
Leén be assigned to serve in Texas;** on December 4, 1829, 
~ 40Musquiz to the Governor, April 27, 1829, draft No. 125 in Libro, January 4, 
1829-December 21, 1829 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

41Musquiz to the Alcalde, June 10, 1829, draft in Libro, January 7, 1829- 
December 24, 1829 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

42Musquiz to the Alcalde, September 10, 1829, draft in Libro, January 7, 1829- 
December 24, 1829 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of ‘Texas Library) . 


43José Maria Viesca to the Administrator of the Diocese of Nuevo Leon, 
November 19, 182g (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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Administrator Lobo named De Leon priest at Nacogdoches and 
Father Muro priest at Villa de Austin and forwarded the infor- 
mation to the political chief with a certified copy of a supporting 
order from the governor of the state.** Musquiz, doubtless anxious 
to end the entire affair, received the information with satisfac- 
tion and proceeded at last with the final act of secularization.‘ 

On January 6, 1830, Musquiz wrote Colonel Anténio Elosua, 
commandant of the department: 


The transfer of the missions existing in the jurisdiction of the town 
of Goliad has been suspended due to a suit filed by the Reverend 
Father President, Friar Anténio Diaz de Leén, which until now had 
not been decided by the government; but I am today ordering the 
alcalde of that town to effect the transfer, in accord with the respec- 
tive missionaries, and in conformance with the orders which I sent 
that community.*® 


The political chief added that he had been informed by the 
administrator of the diocese of Nuevo Ledén that the two mis- 
sionaries had been assigned to Villa de Austin and to Nacog- 
doches. 

Father De Leén had also received instructions from his college 
to effect the transfer of the missions to the diocese of Nuevo 
Leén, but there was some delay in the ultimate consummation 
of the act because of the absence of Father Muro. While awaiting 
his return, Alcalde José Miguel Aldrete and Father De Leén 
completed and checked the inventories of the two missions with 
property. On February 8, 1830, Father Muro having returned, 
the inventories and articles of secularization of the missions 
Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio and Nuestra Sefiora del Espiritu 
Santo were formally signed in the presence of witnesses by the 
municipal authorities and the two missionaries. Father De Leén 
had fought valiantly to preserve his beloved institution, but he 
had finally lost. The Spanish mission system in the La Bahia 


44Lobo to the Political Chief, December 4, 1829 (MS. in Bexar Archives, 
University of ‘Texas Library) . 

45Musquiz to Lobo, January 3, 1830 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University ot 
Texas Library) . 

46Musquiz to Elosua, January 6, 1830 (MS. in Bexar Archives, University of 
Texas Library) . 
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area, inaugurated on the banks of Garcitas Creek more than a 
century before, was ended.*’ 


47Oberste, History of Refugio Mission, 326. Although the formal secularization 
of the missions was thus accomplished, the distribution of their lands continued 
to prove a problem for state, provincial, and municipal authorities. Despite 
numerous protests from Goliad citizens, action on the various land petitions was 
not taken, and no definite method of distribution was devised until May, 1881. 
Then the state legislature issued Decree 177 authorizing the government to dispose 
of the mission lands in accordance with the colonization law of the state then 
in force. 
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Reading Juterests in Cexas from the 
1830's to the Civil War 


CARL C. WRIGHT 


N 1840 an immigrant to Texas wrote, ‘“That the Texians are 
a reading people is manifested by the fact that there are 
now 12 newspapers in the republic.’* In the late fifties 
Frederick Law Olmsted, while on a journey through East Texas, 
heard a Texan confess that he found reading “damn tiresome.” 
The sojourner, however, made a significant discovery on a Red 
River plantation, where he saw three Natchitoches Chronicles, 
a Patent Office Agricultural Report, Christie’s Galvanic Almanac, 
a Bible, and a novel by J. H. Ingraham, Lafitte: the Pirate of 
the Gulf.* This list seems fairly representative of the kind of 
material readers demanded in the early years of statehood. 
Since only impressionistic conclusions can be reached from 
the available sources, little attention has been given to reading 
interests in Texas during its formative period. It is often asserted 
that although Texas had a number of educated immigrants, 
floaters ‘‘with the bark on” inhabited most settlements, and that 
the pioneers as a whole were too busy or too restless to improve 
their intellectual life. Moreover the great stirrings in Texas were 
not conducive to leisurely reading. This survey aims to show 
that early Texans were a “reading people’’ but does not claim a 
literary culture as their outstanding trait, or take the precarious 
stand that reading interests served the “propriety of the Southern 
ideal.” The sources examined reflect broad and general reading 
with an increased interest on popular and contemporary fiction 
in the ’fifties. That these characteristics had no parallel in other 
sections of the country is hardly conceivable, and it cannot be 
said that Texans were unique in their reading habits. 
Hundreds of books were brought to Texas; prominent citizens 
in various communities owned libraries. Of course, many log 
cabins on the frontier contained only the bare necessities of life, 


1Anon. (By an Emigrant), Texas in 1840 (New York, 1840), 237. 
?Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas (New York, 1857), 48. 
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where plows and axes and rifles held precedence over books. 
Few indeed were the personal libraries in the Southwest that 
compared with the library owned by Ashbel Smith. Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Roemer, one of the keenest observers of Texas in the 
forties, describes a room in Smith’s home:* 


In one corner of the room stood a tall cabinet. ... Its contents con- 
tained chiefly books which formed a small but carefully selected 
library. Not only were the Greek and Roman classics represented, 
but also the best and choicest selections of English and French litera- 
ture. 


Stephen F. Austin’s excellent library contained some of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, Washington Irving’s Conquest of Granada, 
and forty-seven volumes of Ree’s Encyclopedia.* 

Mrs. Dilue Harris, who relates incidents in the ’thirties, says, 
“Father had a fine assortment of books, but few schoolbooks.’’* 
In the same period, J. C. Duval describes a planter’s house on 
Caney Creek:* 


I went to the house, and entering it saw at once that the Mexicans 
had never been there, for everything remained just as it had been 
left by the occupants—furniture untouched, cases filled with books 
and articles of wearing apparel. ... In a back room I found quite a 
library, a rare thing at that time in Texas. 


An account of a school in Austin’s colony by M. M. Kenney is 
specific in naming books that were to be found in some pioneer 
homes: 


My brother was also in a class by himself reading Goldsmith’s 
History of Greece. The pupils brought such books as they happened 
to have, and one young man had Robinson Crusoe for his reading 
book. ... Several had Weems’ Life of Washington. One boy had an 
illustrated edition of Goldsmith’s Natural History, and there were a 
variety of other books, nearly all of them by famous authors. 


A few of the ‘other books” are mentioned by Kenney: Plutarch’s 


Ferdinand Roemer (Oswald Mueller, trans.) , Texas (San Antonio, 1935), 60. 

4Lewis W. Newton and Herbert P. Gambrell, A Social and Political History of 
Texas (Dallas, 1932), 113-114. 

5“The Reminiscences of Mrs. Dilue Harris,” Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, IV, 85. 

8J. C. Duval, Early Times in Texas (Austin, 1892), gg. 

7M. M. Kenney, “Recollections of Early Schools,” Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, I, 285. 
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Lives, Shakespeare’s plays, Scott’s Life of Napoleon, a life of 
Putnam, Parley’s Universal History, and Aesop's fables. The 
teacher “started an emulation among young men to read in the 
works of the greatest writers of our tongue’; when he complained 
that there was no Euclid to be found in the neighborhood, 
Kenney searched his father’s library and found a copy. Describing 
the “great sociability” of the Americans in San Antonio in 1841, 
Mary A. Maverick says, ‘““We had plenty of books, including 
novels. ...” 

Travelers in Texas during the late ‘forties and early ’fifties 
found libraries in isolated homes. The Englishman, Edward 
Smith, for example, makes the following list of books he saw in 
the northeastern part of the state:° 
At Peacock’s in Titus county ... a well-worn Bible, Dick’s Philosophy 
of a Future State, and Walker’s Dictionary; at Bibion’s, two hymn 
books, a Primer, Everitt’s Life of a Village Blacksmith, and a Digest 
of the Laws of the State of Missouri; at Dr. Taylor’s, Marshall county, 
Clarke’s Commentary, Wesley’s works, and many excellent religious, 
scientific, and literary books; and at Judge English’s, a variety of 
legal, classical, and literary works. 


On a trip from San Antonio to Fredericksburg, John Russell 
Bartlett discovered a “choice library” in the home of a German 
settler on the Guadalupe River:?° 

In chemistry and mineralogy, his collection was particularly rich; 
and even in the other departments of natural science, as well as 


history, voyages, and travels, it would have been a very respectable 
one in our large cities. ... 


Before the ‘forties a wide variety of books had not been avail- 
able at the stores. Newton and Gambrell state that “A few 
arithmetics, spellers, readers, almanacs, three medical books, and 
three other volumes constituted the book purchases of a leading 
store in 1833.” A “Circulating Library, Book, Stationery, and 
Fancy Store’ was opened to the public in Houston in 1839; 
Henry F. Byrne and Company advertised in the Telegraph and 
Texas Register for June 19: 

__ Rena Maverick Green (ed.), Memoirs of Mary A. Maverick (San Antonio, 1921), 
. %Edward Smith, Account of a Journey Through North-Eastern Texas (London, . 


1849) , 75-76. 
10John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in 
Texas (New York, 1854), 54. 
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The subscribers respectfully announce to the citizens of Houston, 
that they have this day opened their Circulating Library, and are 
now ready to receive subscribers. The library consists of about 1300 
volumes, and if sufficient encouragement is received, the new and 
popular works of the day will be added as soon as published. 


Although popular works were soon available in the important 
towns, it is doubtful that an appreciable number of people patron- 
ized Byrne’s library, since the terms of subscription were “$20 
per year, $12 for 6 months, and $8 for three months.” 

Advertisements in old newspapers reveal that in the early 
forties booksellers were operating in Houston, Galveston, and 
Matagorda. The Watch, Jewelry, and Fancy Store of Houston 
offered books for sale in 1844 through the Texas National Regts- 
ter, published in Washington. C. C. Moore, a Galveston watch- 
maker and jeweler, ran the following advertisement in the Gal- 
veston News for April 27, 1848: ‘Just Received, School Books, 
Standard Works, Cheap Publications and Popular Novels, Prints 
of the late Battle in Mexico.” J. M. Jones of Houston advertised 
law books in the same issue. According to a German immigrant to 
Texas, two drug stores in San Antonio sold books in 1847." 

Reports in the Texas National Register for 1845 indicate that 
almanacs were widely circulated and that law digests were in 
demand. The December 6 issue gives special attention to alma- 
nacs: 


A chapter might easily be written on the subject of almanacs—so 
diversified has become their character and so extended their circula- 
tion. 


After a description of the contents of the Family Christian Al- 
manac (education, temperance, benevolence, and sound morals) , 
the report states: “It is for sale by many of our merchants and 
traders.” The law digest is the subject of an editorial in the 
Texas National Register for August 7: 


We have been informed that Mr. Dallum’s digest of the laws of Texas, 
containing a complete compilation of the land laws, and the opinions 
of the Supreme Court, is now about being issued from the press in 
Baltimore, and will be ready for delivery to subscribers in this city 


11Viktor Bracht (Charles Frank Schmidt, trans.), Texas in 1848 (San Antonio, 
1931), 177. 
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by ist September. It will supply what has long been a great desider- 
atum in Texas; and particularly so at this crisis in our history. 


To say that Texas as a young state had few readers is to ignore 
the great amount of booksellers’ advertising printed in its news- 
papers for New Orleans’ stores and publishers in the East. If 
there had been no market, apparently the advertising would not 
have been consistent and widespread. The Texas Mercury, for 
example, which was published in Seguin, carried advertisements 
nearly one column deep in 1853 for Lippincott, Grambo and 
Company of Philadelphia. Among the books for sale were A 
Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery, the 
Waverly novels, and the works of Byron and Moore. The Novem- 
ber 19, 1853, issue of the Texas Mercury commends a local 
merchant for his fine cigars and adds, ‘‘He is daily expecting a 
large supply of books, in addition to the stock now on hand, 
where schools, and the reading community, can be supplied.” 

Frequent references to Byron and Scott both in the early 
journals and newspapers suggest a question which has long been 
debated. Recent scholars have attacked the theory of the South’s 
devotion to the classics, pointing to “hereditary and dutiful” 
admiration which conditions an intelligent interpretation of the 
Old South.’? Although predilection of taste is outside the scope 
of this paper, the attention given to Byron and Scott in the Texas 
newspapers cannot be overlooked. For example, a front-page 
article in the Northern Standard for May 31, 1845, titled ‘Byron 
and His Coffin,” is printed for “the admirers of the noble Bard.” 
Another article, in the Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register 
for May 31, 1849, rebuked Byron and praised Scott: 

The vast popularity of the works of Byron demands a reflection or 


two on their character. ... He describes crimes in colors likely to 
make thousands regard it as morality. ... He was a living lie. 


The poetry of Sir Walter Scott, presents an entire contrast to that 
of his celebrated contemporary. It glows with generous feeling and 
patriotic sympathies. It detects the beautiful in order to command it, 
and either hides the dark and repulsive characteristics of human 
nature, or if it cannot conceal them, describes them in order to 
denounce and discourage them. 

12Grace Warren Landrum, “Sir Walter Scott and his Literary Rivals in the 


Old South,” American Literature, I, 274; Thomas Cary Johnson, Scientific 
Interests in the Old South (New York, 1936), 4. 
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Such articles, of course, could be dismissed as mere appeals to 
the bookish elite; moreover the early newspapers printed front- 
page stories on subjects ranging from “Cure for Cancer” to 
“Overheard at a Camp Meeting.’” Numerous advertisements on 
the works of these writers, however, were undoubtedly aimed 
to promote sales and not to display book-company prestige. 

“The reading taste in Texas is forming, and susceptible of a 
favorable stamp,” wrote a missionary in Texas in 1849.'* Melinda 
Rankin found thirty-two newspapers, “sustained almost exclu- 
sively by Texan readers and patronage,” but felt the necessity 
for a “right kind of reading” in Texas to “‘supplant the pernicious 
trash of ‘light literature’’’ which was ‘“‘operating so powerfully 
elsewhere.’ To counteract the flood of “demoralizing reading,” 
she insisted upon inexpensive evangelical publications of the 
“various benevolent societies” and advocated the Eclectic Fdu- 
cational Series of texts for Texas schools. She believed that book- 
sellers would be able to do “extensive business” in the important 
towns. 

The missionary’s purpose is obvious, but the prospects of 
“saving” Texas in 1850 were hopeless: the people had not been 
immune to the “light literature” popular in other states. Al- 
though the traditional favorites of the Old South may have held 
their place among genteel readers, sentimental tales of home life 
and tear-jerkers were sweeping the land and offering swift com- 
petition. An article, “Novels and Insanity,” in the Texas Union 
(San Augustine) for May 6, 1848, warns its readers against a 
“pernicious practice”: 

Indulgence in reading works of fiction is assigned by the intelligent 
Physician of the Mount Hope Institution, Boston, as one of the causes 


of insanity. The perusal of works of fiction, by the young, particularly 
females, is hurtful and dangerous to a degree little dreamed of. 


Parents owe a stern and solemn duty to their children to watch their 
reading, and to preserve their opening minds and health from the 
vitiating influence of what is called popular literature. 

The article concludes that the “numerous works of fiction,” 
which were “sown broadcast over the land,” corrupted the morals 
of youth. 


18Melinda Rankin, Texas in 1850 (Boston, 1850), 61. 
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Beginning with the ’fifties this “species of derangement”’ was 
propagated through new devices in the Texas newspapers: book 
reviews and publishers’ blurbs. An agent often presented the 
latest popular work to an editor, who expressed his thanks by 
giving the book publicity through a review. Fashion and Famine 
by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, one of the “better sellers” of 1854," 
is reviewed in the Galveston Weekly News for December 5, 1854: 


Mr. T. L. White, of New Orleans, handed us a copy of this interesting 
book, which is so much sought after, and gaining a popularity fully 
equal to the Lamplighter and other works of that class, which have 
been so much the rage of late. ... The scenes depicted in high and 
low life in New York are such, we presume, as may be seen every day. 
The plot is well worked up ... and the story winds up, not like most 
novels, with a wedding or two, but with the death of an amiable 
good old man, who was on the eve of execution for a murder, of 
which he was wholly innocent. 


This significant review not only reflects local reading taste but 
also names Maria S. Cummins’ The Lamplighter, which was 
published in 1854 and sold forty thousand copies “in the first 
eight weeks and a hundred thousand within the first decade.’ 

It is interesting to note that the publishers of this novel, John 
P. Jewett and Company of Boston, sent single-book advertise- 
ments to the Texas newspapers. The following advertisement 
from the Telegraph and Texas Register for April 29, 1854, illus- 
trates the technique: 


20,000 Copies in Twenty Days 
The Lamplighter 

The most extraordinary and thrilling tale of modern times. This is 
the universal testimony of the newspaper press and the verdict of the 
Reading Public. We have been utterly unable to fill our orders, so 
great has been the demand for this Great American Romance. 

P. S. The work will be forwarded by mail to any person enclosing 
one dollar and six postage stamps. 


The immediately popular novels of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury drew impatient and caustic comment from Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne: “America is now wholly given over to a d—d mob of 
scribbling women and I shall have no chance of success while 


14Frank Luther Mott, Golden Multitudes (New York, 1947), 320. 
15] bid., 125. 
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the public is occupied with their trash. ... What is the mystery 
of these innumerable editions of the ‘Lamplighter,’ and other 
books neither better nor worse?’’** The “mystery” of The Lamp- 
lighter (though perhaps inherent in its subtitle: Or an Orphan 
Girl’s Struggles and Triumphs) may be detected from an analysis 
by the author’s biographer:* 


The novel is the story of a child lost in infancy, rescued from a cruel 
woman by an old lamplighter, adopted by a blind woman, and later 
discovered by her well-to-do father. A double love story slightly en- 
livens the plot. ... The style is tediously detailed and the point of 
view is one of extreme piety. 


Cheap, sentimental novels received more space in the news- 
paper book reviews of 1855 than histories or biographies. Under 
“New Books” in the Galveston Weekly News for May 22, a 
reviewer announced Adeline Waldgrave or the Trials of a Gov- 
erness by J. Frederick Smith:** 


This novel ... has been presented to us through Mr. J. M. Jones. 
The author of Minnie Gray and Gus Howard needs no recommen- 
dation from us to the novel reading portion of the community. All 
Smith’s works are popular, and this, like the others, will be greatly 
sought after. 


J. M. Jones, who sold books at No. 8 Strand, advertised Julia 
Pardoe’s Confessions of a Pretty Woman and her latest novel, 
The Jealous Wife, in the Galveston News for November 27. A 
short review of The Jealous Wife follows: 


The heroine, a beautiful woman of six and twenty, sacrifices wealth, 
station, and her father’s love, in order to marry the man of her choice. 
Soon after marriage the lady becomes jealous, and without a cause. 
The end is—the wreck of wedded love, a separation, and the wife’s 
return to her father’s princely establishment. Price, 50 cents. 


During the ’fifties bookstores were well established in several 
Texas cities; evidently the book counters of jewelry stores, fancy 
stores, and drugstores grew into new business enterprises. In 
November, 1850, J. S. Taft announced the opening of a new 


16Caroline ‘Licknor, Hawthorne and His Publisher (New York, 19138), 141. 

\1Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols.; New York, 1930), IV, 600. 

1sMore than twenty of Smith’s novels were republished from the London papers 
by Garret, Dick, and Fitzgerald of New York. See Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature (2 vols.; Philadelphia, 1870), I, 2140. 
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bookstore in Houston, where patrons could find “a greater va- 
riety of Reading Matter than at any Store” in the state.’ Almost 
a whole column in length, his first advertisement listed many 
historical works such as Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico and 
Bancroft’s Life of Washington, little fiction other than five vol- 
umes of the Waverly novels, and the poetry of Byron, Scott, 
Burns, Shelley, Milton, and Wordsworth. The sixth edition of 
Types of Mankind (1854), a major scientific (and in effect, pro- 
slavery) work by J. C. Nott and G. R. Glidden, contains a list 
of subscribers to the ‘First Edition’”’ which shows that J. S. Taft's 
subscription of ten copies was one of the larger orders.”® In 1854 
Taft ran the following advertisement—which indicates the in- 
creased importance of fiction—in several Texas newspapers: 


School books; Miscellaneous Books, Histories, Biographies. All the 
British and American Poets, and a great variety of new publications, 
from the most popular authors; Bibles and Testaments; Annuals and 
Gift Books; Novels and Cheap Literature, a very large assortment 
from all popular and approved authors. New works received as soon 
as published. Juvenile and Story Books: For children—Abbott’s His- 
tories; Arthur’s, Howit’s and Thinker’s Stories and Many others.*? 


The type of books for sale at Lillie and McGregor's variety 
store in Houston is not specified in its 1850 advertisements; but 
James Burke, on Preston Street, sold reading and spelling books 
by McGuffey.*? The General Book Depository, Houston House 
Buildings, featured gift books (Flora’s Diadem, Gem of Beauty, 
Garland Casket—all “elegantly gotten up’); hymn books for 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, and Presbyterian churches; and 
the publications of the American Bible Tract Society and the 
American Sunday School Union.** In March, 1854, this store 
received “low on commission” a great number of histories, biog- 
raphies, and travel books and offered them at reduced prices.** 

An editorial in the Galveston News for November 27, 1855, 
on “Galveston Book Stores” states that the salesmen of William 


Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), November 23, 1850. 

20The author is indebted to Barnes F. Lathrop, associate professor of history, 
University of Texas, for this information. 

217Texas State Times (Austin), October 7, 1854. 

22The Lone Star (Washington), November 13, 1852. 

23Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), January 14, 1854. 

24Tbid., March 17, 1854. 
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Armstrong and Company on ‘Tremont Street were “up to their 
eyes in an immense assortment of new books” and that the book- 
stores in the community were “thriving.”” A sample advertisement 
for the kind of books this company sold in 1855 is found in the 
Galveston Weekly News for August 14: Sunny Memories of For- 
eign Lands by Mrs. Stowe, Fashion and Famine (‘‘Mrs. Stevens’ 
great work’’), Jennie Morrison or Discipline of Life, Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, The Newsboy (‘the novel of the sea- 
son”), six volumes by Thomas De Quincey, and the following 
works by Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Wonder-Book, Mosses from 
an Old Manse, The Scarlet Letter, The House of Seven Gables, 
The Blithedale Romance, and Tanglewood Tales. Newspapers 
in Austin, Dallas, and Matagorda also carried Armstrong and 
Company’s advertisements; the following item appeared in the 
Dallas Herald for August 26, 1857: 


Armstrong and Company. Keeps constantly on hand one of the largest 
and best selected stocks of miscellaneous books in the South. Receiv- 
ing Weekly all New Standard Publications, can furnish them with 
the quickest dispatch. Orders from the country promptly filled. 


The Texas Sentinel (Austin) for October 24, 1857, printed a 
review from the Christian Advocate which shows that Armstrong 
and Company sold Mirabeau B. Lamar’s Verse Memorials: 


Gen. Lamar’s “Verse Memorials.” We have received a copy of this 
work from Armstrong’s Book Store, in this city. It is one of the most 
elegantly printed and bound publications we have ever seen, and is 
an honor to the publishers, W. P. Fetridge and Co., New York. 

A Galveston bookstore located on Market Street and owned 
by Francis D. Allen advertised as, 


Francis D. Allen’s Wholesale and Retail Books, Stationery and Music 
Store, Newspapers and Periodicals. 
This store, which sold Henderson Yoakum’s History of Texas,” 
offered a wide range of reading material: “Standard, Classical, 
Scientific, Mechanical, School, Historical, Law, Medical, Theo- 
logical, Agricultural, Political, Biographical, Voyages, Novels, 
ex.” 

The American Bible Depository sold Bibles at twenty-five 


a>Matagorda Gazette, February 5, 1859. 
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cents a copy; its agent, D. Ayres, furnished “copies gratis’ to 
those who were unable to pay.*® 

Another Galveston store, operated by J. M. Jones, began its 
book advertising early in the ‘forties with such works as Harper’s 
Illuminated Edition of the Pictorial Bible, Kendall’s Life of 
Andrew Jackson, and the Laws of the Eighth Congress.*" In 
1851, however, J. M. Jones’ announcement reflects the change 
in reading taste:** 


A large supply of the most select Novels and Cheap Publications by 
the best authors have been received by the ship B. R. Milam and are 
for sale at publisher’s prices. 


More than two years later, his advertisements were concentrated 
on titles similar to the following: Merkland or Self Sacrifice, The 
Artist’s Wife by Mary Hewitt, Helen Mulgrave, The Lawyer's 
Story of the Orphan’s Wrongs, and Clouded Happiness.** The 
Galveston Weekly News for December 13, 1853, acknowledged 
acceptance of a “lot of new publications” from J. M. Jones and 
called attention to: 


The Monk’s Revenge, or the Secret Enemy, by Samuel Spring. The 
incidents of this book belong to an age when men earned only on the 
battlefield, and sought repose only in the lap of beauty. 


A “Drug and Book Store” in San Antonio advertised medicine 
and the ‘‘most approved School books’’*’ in the ‘fifties. According 
to Amelia E. Barr, Austin had no bookstore or library in 1856;** 
as early as 1854, however, Francis Duffau, a druggist on Congress 
Avenue, advertised: 


Drugs and Chemicals, Books, and Stationery. Maps, Atlases, and 
Globes. Young’s map of Texas, 1853. Mitchell’s Universal Atlas. 


26Galveston Weekly News, May 12, 1855. 

27Civilian and Galveston Gazette, June 4, i854. 

June 17, 1851. 

29Weekly Civilian Gazette (Galveston), January 3, 1854. 

30The following item on “Astonishing Sale of School Books” appears in the 
Texas State Times (Austin) for September 22, 1855: “We learn from a reliable 
source that between one hundred and fifty and two hundred thousand dollars 
worth of the series of School Books, known as the Eclectic Educational including 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Algebras and Pinneo’s Grammar, etc. are annually sold in 
Texas alone.” 

31Amelia E. Barr, All the Days of My Life (New York, 1913), 207. 
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School Books—A Full Supply. Novels.—The largest and best supply, 
on every imaginable subject, ever in this market.*? 


A. N. Hopkins, who announced a new drugstore in 1854, also 
sold books but mentioned no titles in his advertisements. The 
Southern Intelligencer (Austin) for 1856 shows that books were 
carried by Baker and Smyth; in November these druggists an- 
nounced: “Just Received—a supply of the third and fourth vol- 
umes of Macauley’s History of England.” Early in 1857 the firm 
became agents for D. Appleton and Company, and for April its 
book list included Abridgement of the Debates of Congress by 
J. C. Reeves, Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor, and Memories of 
Washington by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. The following year Baker 
and Smyth provided a new service for readers:** ‘‘Persons desirous 
of obtaining copies of particular books, can do so by leaving a 
memorandum of them at our store. We shall order in about two 
weeks.” 

Throughout the ’fifties Texas newspapers continued to serve 
publishers in the East. A. $. Barnes and Company, of New York, 
asked for subscribers to schoolbooks and the Home Cyclopedias, 
and T. B. Peterson, of Philadelphia, advertised the works of 
Charles Dickens as ““The Best and Most Popular in the World.” 
But the newspapers seem to reflect little change in reading taste 
at the close of the ’fifties. The Armstrong bookstore of Galveston 
published a list for “Summer Reading” in 1859 which included 
the types of books that had been advertised for more than ten 
years: Vivian Bertram by G. W. M. Reynolds,** Temper by 
Emelia Marryat, What Will We Do With It? by Bulwer-Lytton, 
Cavalier by G. P. R. James,** History of Civilization by Buckle, 
Lady Blanche by Piere Egan, Child of Waterloo by G. W. M. 
Reynolds, Life and Battles of Yankee Sullivan, and Appleton’s 
Travel Guide. 
~ 82Southern Intelligencer (Austin), August 14, 1858. 

337bid., August 25, 1858. 

84Galveston Weekly News, August 14, 1855. 

85This English author, whose works included Loves of the Harem, Agnes or 
Beauty and Pleasure, and The Empress Eugenie’s Boudoir, had novels attributed 
to him in the United States which he never saw. “His books were often issued in 
cheap editions of which no records are available.” See Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature (4 vols.; New York, 1941), III, 504. 


’¢Another popular English novelist. His works were published in “large quan- 
tities” in America. See Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 1, 950. 
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In 1859 Francis D. Allen of Galveston featured two significant 
works in his advertisements: Yoakum’s History of Texas and J. H. 
Ingraham’s The Prince of the House of David, a best seller in 
1855. The edition of Yoakum’s famous history, “nearly ex- 
hausted,”’ was available by mail, “free of postage for 

A subscriber’s letter in the Navarro Express (Corsicana) for 
January 7, 1860, further indicates widespread reading of novels 
in the late ’fifties: 


This constant reveling in romance unfits the mind to cope with the 
stern realities of life. ... But a volume could not tell all the injuries 
resulting from this widely indulged reading of fashionable yellow 
back novels. 


An article on ‘Valuable Books,” however, in the Civilian and 
Gazette Weekly for February 7, 1860, suggests another kind of 
reading: 

We have once referred to the Debates of Congress and the new 
Cyclopaedia, now published by the Appletons. We regard them as 
books of great merit, and are pleased to notice that Dr. Mygatt, the 
agent, is so well received and patronized by our citizens. He has also 
other works of rare excellence ... as Audubon’s Birds and Quad- 
rupeds ... the North American Sylvia ... the National Portrait 
Gallery ... the Indian Gallery ... sold only to order. 


Agents for Eastern publishers probably confined their visits to 
important towns, but local stores sent salesmen to the country 
with books similar to those published by Appleton. Theophilus 
Noel, who owned a bookstore and newsstand in Richmond in 
1860, spent part of his time “drumming up customers.” Two men 
delivered Monk’s map of North America to subscribers he had 
“procured in the adjoining country.’’* 

One book on economic sectionalism, Helper’s Impending Crisis 
(1857), was circulated in Texas, although the extent of the cir- 
culation is unknown. Reference to this book is made in a letter 
written from Denton Creek on July 3, 1860, by W. H. Bailey, 
whose purpose was “to break Southern merchants and millers, 
and have their places filled by honest Republicans.’’** The 
letter closes with the following note: “Brother Leake will give 

37Matagorda Gazette, February 5, 1859. 


38Autobiography and Reminiscences of Theophilus Noel (Chicago, 1904), 50. 
*9Dienst Collection (MS. in Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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you what few numbers of the Impending Crisis we have; also 
brother Sumner’s speech and brother Beecher’s letter.” 

Comments on periodicals appear early in the Texas newspa- 
pers; editors received copies of De Bow’s Review and Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, for example, in advance of the regular issues. An 
item in the Dallas Herald for November g, 1858, mentions 
Godey’s readers and club terms for the magazine: 


Godey—for November is received. We haven’t had time to examine 
its contents, but feel satisfied from the avidity with which the ladies 
seize hold of it that it is as full of good things as ever. We are 
gratified to see that a large bundle comes to this office. We would 
remind our readers that the club for next year is now being made 
up, and all who wish to subscribe should at once hand in their names 
to Mr. G. W. Baird. Club terms $2 per annum. 


The editor of the Western Texan (San Antonio) lamented the 
fact that Northern periodicals were more popular than Southern 
ones and recommended the Southern Ladies’ Book:*° 


We hope our lady readers will give this a preference over the maga- 
zines of the North. ... Then we need not so often be disgusted by 
the sickly sentimentality that too often finds its way to the public 
through Northern publications. 


De Bow’s Review was regarded by most ‘Texas newspapers as “‘the 
most interesting and useful periodical published in the United 
States,” but Harper's was well known by the late ’fifties. Theo- 
philus Noel, the Richmond bookseller, received 125 copies of 
Harper's each month. In September, 1860, a Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety burned all his magazines and twenty-four copies of 
Dabney’s Southern Botany. Threatened with hanging if he pur- 
chased more “abolition books,’ Noel gave up his business:*? 


I tried to plead my case by stating the truth, but they said that the 
New York Day Book, which was taken by everybody in the South and 
sworn to by all, was all that was necessary. But, of course, it was a 
Yankee Democratic secessionist sheet which was out-Heroding Herod. 
I sold my store in that part of the Lone Star State. 


Many historical and personal narratives and novels on early 
‘Texas itself were undoubtedly aimed for circulation outside the 


40Western Texan (San Antonio), November 4, 1852. 
41Autobiography and Reminiscences of Theophilus Noel, 50. 
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state. With the exception of notices on Yoakum, Kendall, and 
Lamar, the newspapers examined in this survey throw no light 
on Texas books that should have appealed to a wide home audi- 
ence: Olmsted’s A Journey Through Texas, the paper-backed 
romances, and novels by Charles Wilkins Webber, Alfred W. 
Arrington, and Captain Mayne Reid. The sale of Olmsted’s book 
was possibly affected by an article in De Bow’s Review for August, 
1857, which claims that Olmsted did not write without “‘bias 
and prejudice.’ Kendall’s Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expe- 
dition is frequently praised by Texas newspapers. A San Antonio 
editor gives special attention to War Between the United States 
and Mexico in the Western Texan for November 18, 1852: 


We are indebted to Col. G. W. Kendall for a sight of his splendidly 
Illustrated History of the War between the United States and Mexico. 
... Col. Kendall’s reputation as a writer is too well known to require 
any endorsement from us. ... We are surprised to learn that any of 
the thousand copies printed yet remain on hand. Several copies have 
been purchased in this city. 


Public printing in Texas before the Civil War, as shown in 
Ernest W. Winkler’s Checklist of Texas Imprints, was especially 
heavy in government documents and publications of Baptists 
and Freemasons. ‘During the days of the Republic printing was 
done at eighteen different places. Between 1845 and 1861 print- 
ing establishments spread to forty-one separate villages and 
towns.” While almost thirty periodicals were conceived by Texas 
presses, the most successful venture in printing was the Texas 
Almanac:** 


An edition of 10,000 copies of the Texas Almanac for 1857 was “pre- 
pared, printed and published” in 1856. ... the edition for 1858 was 
raised to 25,000 copies; three-fourths of them were sold before they 
were printed. 


In addition to these materials, reading interests had further 
stimulation in the early library and lyceum,** each a subject in 
itself. 

42Ernest W. Winkler, Checklist of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860 (Austin, 1949), 


43Handbook of Texas Libraries, Number Four (Houston, 1935) . 
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Augustus M. Comkius, Frontier 
Prosecutor 
ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


NE of the most colorful as well as capable and successful 

attorneys to practice in the Republic of Texas has been 

completely forgotten by Texas history students who never- 
theless have described in detail the lives of drabber men. 
Materials on Augustus M. Tomkins, first district attorney of the 
Second Judicial District, are not numerous, but the available few 
are sufficient to justify a partial portrait of a versatile and enter- 
prising man who, notwithstanding his official position, could 
hardly be described as a pillar of society. 

Tomkins, a small man with a large head, came to Texas in 
September, 1836,’ probably from the neighborhood of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. During the first third of the nineteenth century, 
along both banks of the Mississippi River, in western Mississippi 
and eastern Louisiana, there was a substantial family of Tomkins, 
or Tompkins as the name was more commonly spelled.? The area 
was long a hotbed of filibuster sentiment, and it is not unlikely 
that Augustus M. ‘Iomkins was named for Augustus Magee of 
the abortive Gutierrez expedition into Spanish Texas in 1812 and 
1813. If this assumption is correct, Tomkins was probably born 
at or shortly after the time of the expedition. 

‘Tomkins appeared in Texas five months after the battle of San 
Jacinto and apparently did not serve in the post-revolutionary 
army, which was not demobilized until some months after his 
arrival. Two brothers, John D. and Stephen S., either accom- 
panied him to Texas or followed closely on his heels.* His first 
~ 1Deposition of F. M. Gibson, February 25, 1839, in Proceedings of the Board 


of Land Commissioners of Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Hous- 
ton), B, 21. See also ibid., C, 153. 

2Clarence Edwin Carter (comp.), The Territorial Papers of the United States 
(Washington, 1942), VI, see index. This volume contains documents relating to 
the ‘Territory of Mississippi, 1809-1817. 

’Houston Telegraph, May 16, 1855, quoted in S. O. Young, A Thumb-Nail 
History of the City of Houston, Texas, from Its Founding in 1836 to the Year 
1912 (Houston, 1912), 48. 
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service to the Republic was as reporter of the Senate. He acted 
in this capacity during the second session of the First Congress 
and later, when he was district attorney, during the three sessions 
of the Second Congress.‘ 

No information is extant on his preparation in the law. His 
appointment as prosecutor within three months of his arrival 
would suggest, however, that he had studied law in the United 
States and had been admitted to the bar there. The fact that the 
most substantial set in his library was nineteen volumes of 
Francois Xavier Martin’s Louisiana Reports’ gives credence to 
the idea that he had practiced in Louisiana. His credentials were 
seemingly in order, for on December 19, 1836, President Sam 
Houston appointed him district attorney of the Second Judicial 
District, which included Harrisburg and Brazoria counties. The 
Senate confirmed his appointment on the same day.*® Containing 
Houston, the seat of the Texas government, and Brazoria, the most 
populous county in the Republic, the Second Judicial District 
was the site of a disproportionate amount of litigation, both civil 
and criminal. The position of district attorney, therefore, was a 
lucrative one. Indeed, a short while later, it was described as “the 
most profitable office in the nation.” 

Tomkins served as district attorney for two and a half years. 
The Harrisburg County term for spring, 1838, illustrates the 
activities of the court during his incumbency, although this term 
is not assumed to be representative. At the time, Houston was 
a “precocious city’’’ of some two thousand men and a handful 
of women. A young Kentucky gentleman who moved there in 
January, 1838, described the place as “the greatest sink of disipa- 
tion and vice that modern times have known’;® later, when he 

4Comptrollers Civil Service Records, file A. M. Tomkins (MSS. in the Archives, 
Texas State Library) ; Elizabeth LeNoir Jennett, Biographical Directory of the Texas 


Conventions and Congresses, 1832-1845 (N.p., 1941?), 25, 26. 

‘Probate Records of Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk's Office, Houston) , 
F, 279. 

6Ernest William Winkler (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate, Republic of 
Texas, 1836-1845 (Austin, 1911), 33. 

7A, Briscoe to Mirabeau B. Lamar, February 12, 1839, in Charles Adams Gulick, 
Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols.; 
Austin, 1920-1927), Ll, 451. 

8Diary of Mrs. Milly R. Gray, January 2, 1839 (typescript in Rosenberg Library, 
Galveston) . 

*Andrew Forest Muir (ed.), “Diary of a Young Man in Houston, 1838,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, LIII, 284. 
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learned that all of the peace officers of the city were engaged in 
the investigation of crimes, he exclaimed, ‘““What a den of 
villains must there not be here!’*® The court term began on 
March 19 and was characterized by great irregularity of pro- 
ceedings for those accustomed to the solemnity of courts in more 
settled areas.'"* The courtroom was a confused mass of lawyers, 
clerks, and deputy sheriffs.'* The grand jury at this term brought 
in 120 indictments: for gambling, thirty-six; vending without 
license, twenty-seven; various crimes against property, eighteen; 
assault, fourteen; issuing change notes, ten; fornication, five; 
murder, four; high treason, one; charge not clear, five.4* Of these 
indictments, the court discharged thirty-seven and changed the 
venue of one during the term, and the district attorney nol- 
prossed five. Twenty-one of the remaining seventy-seven were 
tried and resulted in conviction. Having no prison to which the 
convicted could be sent, the court assessed two sentences of hang- 
ing, both for murder; thirteen fines, totaling $1,040, in nine cases 
of gambling and four of assault; and 139 lashes, in six cases of 
crimes against property. Whatever might have been the ability 
of Tomkins, he could not be given credit for the two murder 
convictions, because as a spectator wrote, plainer cases were never 
submitted to juries.* Nevertheless, he was described as ‘‘a terror 
to evil-doers.”"** In addition to prosecuting criminal cases, Tom- 
kins was retained by President Houston as assistant counsel to 
defend the Republic in suits brought by six empresarios who 
sought to invalidate the law by which the Republic had termi- 
nated their contracts.** All six were unsuccessful, but one is 
unable to determine to what extent Tomkins was responsible for 
the results. 


WI bid., 305. 

11] bid., 295. 

12] bid., 296. 

13Minutes of the Eleventh District Court (MSS. in District Cherk’s Office, Hous- 
ton) , A, 45-82. Herndon gave the figure as 270 indictments—Muir, “Diary of a Young 
Man,” Quarterly, LIM, 297. Part but not all of the discrepancy may be accounted 
for by the fact that Herndon counted persons indicted instead of indictments. 

14Muir, “Diary of a Young Man,” Quarterly, LILI, 296-297. 

15 Telegraph, May 16, 1855, quoted in Young, Thumb-Nail History, 48. 

16Houston to Tomkins, March, 1838; undated voucher certified by Houston; and 
certificate ot Houston, February 5, 1839, all in Comptrollers Civil Service Records, 
file A. M. Tomkins. The plaintiffs in the cases were Sterling C. Robertson, Stephen 
F. Austin and Samuel May Williams, John McMullen and James McGlein, Hayden 
Edwards, and Robert M. Williamson. 
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Among the more interesting cases with which Tomkins was 
connected were those involving Pamelia Mann, who was even 
more of an individual than he. In the first year of her residence 
in Houston, Mrs. Mann was accused of purloining a number of 
trunks belonging to a guest at the Mansion House. ‘Tomkins, 
together with all of the peace officers in Houston, investigated 
the alleged crime at the inn, where Mrs. Mann dispensed a 
generous hospitality to the investigators whom she regaled with 
refreshments. During the course of the evening, ‘Tomkins excused 
himself and stepped out of the house for a moment; upon his 
return he discovered that Mrs, Mann had barricaded the doors 
and taken captive his colleagues. According to a description of 
this incident, the officers were released only after “Tomkins had 
entered a nolle prosequi in the case against his hostess."7 In the 
following year Tomkins prosecuted Mrs. Mann for forgery, and, 
despite the facts that the defendant could not so much as write 
her own name and that she was defended by a former attorney 
general of the Republic, convinced a jury of her guilt.’* 

In consequence of his official position, Tomkins often served 
in public and ceremonial capacities. He was clerk at the first 
municipal election in Houston in 1837*° and was appointed by 
the district court to committees to examine applicants for license 
to practice law*® and to draft resolutions on the death of John 
A. Wharton, “the keenest blade on the field of San Jacinto.” 
He pronounced the eulogy at the funeral of James Collinsworth, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court,** and was one of the com- 
mittee of arrangements for the funeral of John Birdsall, former 
attorney general of the Republic.** 

Were the above facts the only ones available on ‘Tomkins, he 
would be regarded justifiably as a commonplace, hard-working 

17Edward Sult, The Texan Emigrant ... (Cincinnati, 1840), 74-75. 

18Andrew Forest Muir, “In Defense of Mrs. Mann” in Mody C, Boatright (ed.), 
Mexican Border Ballads and Other Lore (Austin, 1946), 120-121, 

19Record of Board [ot] Commissioners and Election Returns (MS. in County 
Clerk’s Office, Houston), 6. 

20Minutes of the Eleventh District Court, A, 42, 56-57. 

*1[bid., B, 33-34. 

22]. C. Kidd (comp.), History of Holland Lodge, No. 1, Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons ... (Houston, c1g20), 36. 

23Note of D. W. C. Harris, John Shea, and Tomkins, August 12, 1839, in Adele 


Lubbock Looscan Papers (MSS. in San Jacinto Museum of History, San Jacinto 
Monument, ‘lexas) . 
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public servant. This conclusion in part would be false, for there 
was another facet to the man. As one commentator put the 
matter, he “stood pretty near the head of the bar in spite of his 
rather wild habits.”’** Another described him as “fertile in expe- 
dient, but fractious.”** The “rather wild habits” are described 
in a complaint made by Andrew Briscoe, chief justice of Harris- 
burg County, wherein he described Tomkins as 


a man destitute of all moral principle, a spendthrift, a gambler and 
a debaucher, or one in the habit of taking too much steam aboard— 
A man who has too many necessities for money to be always honest 
in the discharge of his official duties—a man who instead of aiding to 
execute the laws is known oftener to violate them than probably 
any other man in our country. 


Briscoe continued, citing that Tomkins was in the habit of nol- 
prossing causes in which the defendants had confessed judgment 
for costs—which confessions Briscoe regarded as admissions of 
guilt—and that Tomkins neglected to prepare indictments as 
instructed by the grand jury. Briscoe further alleged that Tomkins 
was “in the constant practice of depositing money in faro Banks, 
and of dissipation and rioting.’’** In regard to Tomkins’ gambling, 
the story is told that he had some disease which made his bones 
chalky and brittle, and, on one occasion, while attempting to 
pick up a five-franc piece from a faro table, he broke two fingers.** 

Tomkins not only drank but also was vehemently opposed to 
the formation of a teetotalist organization in Houston. 


While ... [the Reverend Mr. Breckenridge of the Presbyterian 
church] was hear [a diarist wrote] there was an attempt made to 
organize a Temperance Society—We attended the Meeting and heard 
an address from the Ex President Genl. Houston, who strongly 
recommended the measure—A poor pitiful young fellow, a Mr Augus- 
tus M. Tompkins spoke against it—but I believe got to be fairly 
ashamed of himself before he was done—** 


That Tomkins was of a riotous disposition is evident. While 


248. O. Young, True Stories of Old Houston and Houstonians, Historical and 
Personal Sketches (Galveston, 1913), 227. The quotation has been inverted. 

25Telegraph, May 16, 1855, quoted in Young, Thumb-Nail History, 48. 

26Briscoe to Lamar, February 12, 1839, in Lamar Papers, Ul, 451. 

27Young, True Stories, 227. 

28Diary ot Mrs. Gray, February 16, 1839. 
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serving as district attorney he was twice indicted by his own 
court for assault and battery and was convicted at least once.*° 
After the expiration of his term as prosecutor, he was fined in 
Harris County for carving on the courtroom furniture,*® indicted 
in Galveston County as an accessory to his brother John charged 
with the murder of George F. Lawrence,*! and in Travis County 
for assault and battery.*? 

Although a number of attorneys in Houston endorsed his 
application for reappointment as district attorney, Briscoe's crit- 
icisms must have had weight with President Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
who nominated John R. Reid as his successor. Tomkins went out 
of office shortly after September 5, 1839, the date the Senate 
confirmed Reid’s appointment.** 

There is no doubt that Tomkins’ income from his official 
position had been large. He had received $500 each for the 
empresario cases and, in addition to the costs paid by defendants, 
had received $3,750 from the Republic for those cases in which 
the defendants were unable to pay costs.** During his residence 
in Houston he acquired extensive holdings in lands.** 

Upon his return to private life Tomkins continued to practice 
in the local courts. In addition he prosecuted claims against the 
government*® and represented the Republic, after the removal 
of the government to Austin, in a suit against one congressman 
for an assault upon a second.*’ Although a slaveholder,** he 


29Minutes of the Eleventh District Court, A, 59, 70-71; B, 19-20. 

30/bid., B, 573- 

31James Love to Lamar, September 21, 1840, in Lamar Papers, Ill, 452; Minutes 
of the Galveston County District Court (MSS. in District Clerk’s Office, Galveston) , 
1840-1848, 51-52; Brazos Courier (Brazoria), October 27, 1840; Comptrollers Civil 
Service Records, file Steam Boat Dayton. 

32Minutes of the Travis County District Court (MSS. in District Clerk’s Oftice, 
Austin), A, 33, 126. 

33Morning Star (Houston), April 16, 1839; Winkler, Secret Journals, 136. 

34Comptrollers Civil Service Records, file A. M. Tomkins. 

35For conveyances to Tomkins, see Deed Records of Harris County (MSS. in 
County Clerk’s Office, Houston), C, 33514, 33614, 537%; D, 304; E, 165, 256; F, 
527, 528; G, 324; H, 215, 296. For conveyances made by Tomkins, see ibid., A, 
i pat 540; C, 338, 33814; D, 41, 49, 190, 382; E, 73, 165; F, 55, 549; H, gg, 208, 
282, 298. 

’éHarriet Smither (ed.), Journals of the Sixth Congress of the Republic of 
Texas... (3 vols.; Austin, 1940-1945), II, 205n, 273n. 

87Daily Bulletin (Houston), January 7, 1842. 

88Deed Records of Harris County, E, 330; F, 259; G, 449. 
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successfully defended a group of free Negroes who were charged 
with violating the laws of the country by remaining in Texas.*° 

In 1840 ‘Tomkins stood for election as representative from 
Harris County. To further his campaign he initiated a newspaper, 
the Weekly Times, the first number of which appeared about 
April 2. This paper, from the editorship of which he withdrew 
on or shortly before July 21,*° carried more local news than the 
Telegraph and Texas Register, and its articles were written in a 
more engaging style. William Fairfax Gray described both Tom- 
kins and his opponent, James Reily, later United States minister 
to Russia, as making uncommon exertions during the campaign 
and predicted that Tomkins would be “genteely beat” by Reily’s 
obtaining, in Houston, two votes for every one of Tomkins’.*? 
In at least part of this prediction Gray was correct, for Reily, 
with a total of five hundred votes, won the election held on 
September 7.*? 

During the Mexican scare of 1842, Tomkins rendered six 
weeks’ military service to the Republic. As a colonel he com- 
manded a regiment, which was mobilized in the spring of that 
year for the Vasquez expedition, which went from Houston to 
Columbus, and which in obedience to President Houston’s or- 
ders then returned to Houston.** His last public service was 
membership on a committee appointed to collect subscriptions 
for the benefit of the Santa Fe prisoners.‘ He died between 
September 27, 1842,*° and September of the following year when 
James W. Henderson petitioned the county court for letters of 
administration upon his estate.*® 

Although Tomkins runs no risk of being canonized, it cannot 
be assumed that he was completely dissolute, for there are evi- 

8®Morning Star, April 10, 1839. 

407bid., July 21, 1840. 

41Gray to Lamar, August 14, 1840, in Lamar Papers, V, 437. 

#2Certificate of I. N. Moreland, September 17, 1840, in Election Returns (MSS. 
in Archives, ‘lexas State Library) . 

43Affidavit of T. W. House and R. Lockart, March 1, 1855, in Public Debt 
Papers, file A. M. Tomkins (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library); affidavit of 
Augustus C. Daws and A. P. Thompson, August 23, 1851, in Claims Papers, file 
A. M. Tomkins (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library) . 

44Telegraph and Texas Register, August 31, 1842. 

40The last record the writer has been able to find of him is a deed executed 


on this date. Deed Records of Harris County, H, 298. 
46Probate Records of Harris County, F, 279. 
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dences that he had a regard for the oppressed and that others 
held him in affection. He signed three petitions praying Con- 
gress to permit two free negro women and their children to 
remain within the Republic.*? One parent, a Mrs. Emma Barker, 
named her son Augustus Tomkins Barker,** and a woman who 
lived to a great age always recalled with apparent pleasure that 
Tomkins and his brother Stephen had attended her wedding.” 

Between court terms, when he was district attorney, Tomkins 
went to Lake Providence, Louisiana, where, on May 28, 1838, 
he was married to Elizabeth E. Graham.*® At least two and 
possibly more children were born of this marriage,"* one of 
whom, A. W. Tompkins (sic) , was alive as late as 1901."* Elizabeth 
E. Tomkins was remarried twice." 


47Petitions of Fanny McFarland and Zilpha Husk, 1840-1841, in Memorials and 
Petitions (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library) . 

*8Morning Star, April 11, 1839. 

49“The Reminiscences of Mrs. Dilue Harris” in Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, VII, 220. 

50Marriage License Books of East Carroll Parish, Louisiana (MSS. in Parish 
Clerk’s Office, Lake Providence), A, 29. 

51In affidavits of Elizabeth E. Ewing, W. R. Baker, and T. M. Hogan, March 
16, 1855, Mrs. Ewing is spoken of as the guardian of Jomkins’ children, Public 
Debt Papers, file A. M. Tomkins. 

52Will of Elizabeth E. Hay, November 7, 1901, in Minutes of Harris County 
Probate Court (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston), XXII, 615-616. 

53On October 3, 1844, Elizabeth E. Tomkins was married to Dr. Alexander Ewing, 
acting surgeon general in the San Jacinto campaign, by whom she had five chil- 
dren: Mary Louisa, William Augustus, Alexander, Elizabeth Adelaide, and Cath- 
erine Lubbock Ewing. Dr. Ewing died on November 1, 1853, and three years later, 
on December 23, 1856, his widow was remarried to Dr. Andrew J. Hay. Two and 
possibly three daughters were born of this marriage. Hay seemingly died in 1868, 
for on the last day of that year, Mrs. Hay was appointed administrator of his 
estate. Thereafter Mrs. Hay remained widowed. She died at Marietta, Georgia, 
on December 19, 1905.—Marriage records of Harris County (MSS. in County 
Clerk’s Office, Houston, Texas), A, 331; Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston) , 
October 16, 1844; Parochial Registers of Christ Church (MSS. in office of Rector, 
Houston, Texas); Weekly Telegraph (Houston), November 11, 1853; will of Eliz- 
abeth E. Hay in Minutes of the Harris County Probate Court, F, 469; and petition 
of Elizabeth G. Hay, filed January 2, 1906, ibid., XXII, 614. 
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Moses Lapham: His Life and Some 
Selected Correspondence, I 
Edited by JOE B. FRANTZ 


ARAPHRASING William Dean Howells, this article could have 

been called “The Rise of Moses Lapham,” for like the 

chronicle of Silas Lapham it is the story of a man unim- 
portant in either long-range or short-range historical perspectives 
but whose actions and thoughts may be worth recording for the 
clarity they add to the rounded picture of an era. In the instance 
of Moses Lapham the era extends from pre-revolutionary Texas 
through the first two years of independence. 

Like, say, Nestor Clay, Lapham was that comparative rarity in 
early Texas, a college man. Sensitive to surroundings, he found 
Texas rawness unbearable rather than stimulating, the Texas 
penchant for broad horseplay no substitute for subtlety and 
graciousness, the challenge of the unsolved frontier inferior to 
the intermingling of cultivated minds, the easy morality of 
uninhibited Texians less palatable than the stricter behavior of 
Ohio’s transmontane Puritans. Yet like many another man he 
fell victim to Texas fever and could no more remain east of the 
Sabine than could the most sentimental patriot. 

_ Lapham was born in Smithfield, Rhode Island, on October 16, 
1808, the fifth of seven children.t When his father, Amos Lap- 
ham, immigrated to Mechanicsburg, Ohio, Moses, still a youth, 
followed dutifully along. After attending Miami University at 
Oxford, probably for only two years, he decided to see for him- 
self whether the wonders of the great Texas country being 
opened up under Mexican aegis were really true. 

1Most of the material for this article and all of the correspondence which follows 
come from a five-hundred-page-manuscript volume of letters in the possession of 
A. L. Heminger, of Keosauqua, Lowa. ‘Ihe volume contains correspondence of the 
Lapham and allied tamilies for the period from 1817 through 1838. An approxi- 


mate one-fifth of the material pertains to Moses Lapham. 1 am indebted to Mr. 
Heminger for permission to use these letters. 
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By early summer of 1831 Lapham was in San Felipe, teaching 
school, surveying, and living with the Thomas H. Borden family, 
“a very clever family” who had treated him “with much kindness 
so far.”? The association with the Bordens, especially with Thom- 
as H., was to prove most agreeable, and young Lapham in ‘Texas 
never wandered from his father’s advice to remain with the 
family so long as it should “be a conveniency to them to have 
you stay with them,” even when “trifling considerations” might 
tempt the twenty-three-year-old youth to seek his fortunes else- 
where. 

And there were “considerations.” Lapham did not like most 
of the San Felipe residents—‘“The society ... is such as to pre- 
clude all satisfaction; drinking, gambling, swearing & fighting.” 
When he wrote his father that he did not like the fictional 
adherence to Catholicism which many colonists pretended,’ Amos 
Lapham advised patience, reminding Moses that even in Ohio 
he might find Protestant religious practice somewhat distasteful: 


The Methodist have just held a roaring Campmeeting, made about 
200 converts, killed a dozen dogs, fined an old woman for selling 
liquor and driven her a great many miles from their holy ground. 
If you have any conduct among the Catholics that is more ridiculous 
than we have among the Methodists pray let us hear a description 
of it the first opportunity.‘ 


Lapham helped Thomas Borden with surveys until the middle 
of 1832, when he returned to Ohio to remain until 1835. During 
his three years’ absence he never entirely forsook Texas, keeping 
in touch through correspondence and resolving almost monthly 
to return soon. The letters which Borden wrote his Ohio friend 
from time to time are themselves revelatory. For example, in 
February, 1833, Borden reported that “times in Texas is better 
than I ever saw them and a greater stur of imigration than ever. 
... Land has risen 50 per cent since you left.’* In September, 
1833, he wrote that “cotton is worth 20 cents a pound a cotton 


2Moses Lapham to Amos Lapham, July 13, 1831. That Lapham was a good 
schoolteacher may be doubted, as he talked so rapidly that most persons found 
him difficult to understand. His father hoped that the Texas sojourn would at 
— his speech by making him more likely to drawl. 
id. 
‘Amos Lapham to Moses Lapham, September 8, 1831. 
*T. H. Borden to Moses Lapham, February 1, 1833. 
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picker now makes $12 per day,”* and two months later, he 
advised Lapham to “bring out a Bull of the beef kind a wagon 
or two would sell well here.’”” 

When Lapham returned to Texas in 1835, it was to find war 
talk on all sides, for the dissatisfaction with Mexico was rapidly 
coming to a boil. The Ohioan, however, had returned to survey, 
not to fight, and in December, 1835, he was in Fort Bend doing 
just that, not succumbing to the patriotic call to arms until the 
following February 23.° 

Perhaps because his surveying experience gave him a superior 
knowledge of Texas topography, Lapham was assigned to active 
spying after enlisting in the army. After Sam Houston’s army 
had evacuated the Colorado country, Lapham and three others 
stayed behind to scout the Mexicans. When the fourth day came 
and no report, Lapham’s friends believed he must be either 
killed or captured, but on that day he returned to the army. 

Before the battle of San Jacinto he volunteered to join Deaf 
Smith’s band in the dramatically inconsequential destruction of 
Vince's bridge, returning just in time to participate in the April 
21 rout of the Mexicans. Like a typical enlisted man of any age 
he believed the Texians won the battle despite the officers. Ac- 
cording to Lapham, the Mexicans spotted the Texians at three 
hundred to four hundred yards and began to fire before the 
advancing army came into range. The Texian officers then or- 
dered their men to fire at two hundred yards, but the men 
ignored the order, advancing within one hundred yards before 
opening up.° 

About September 29, 1836, Lapham left the army to return 
to surveying with Thomas and Gail Borden. A prospectus for 
the proposed town of Houston had been advertised in the Tele- 
graph and Texas Register; the first of October found Lapham in 

®T. H. Borden to Moses Lapham, September 4, 1833. 

TT. H. Borden to Moses Lapham, November 7, 1833. 

8Moses Lapham to Amos Lapham, December 26, 1835; May 17, 1836. Moses 
Lapham to Levi Lapham, January 31, 1836. Moses Lapham to Mr. and Mrs. Amos 
Lapham, February 15, 1836. 

®Moses Lapham to Amos Lapham, May 17, 1836. T. H. Borden to Amos Lapham, 
August g, 1836. For a more detailed account of Lapham’s army career, see S. H. 
Dixon and L. W. Kemp, The Heroes of San Jacinto (Houston, 1932), and Mr. 


Kemp’s manuscript notes on the San Jacinto participants (in the Archives, Texas 
State Library) . 


10Telegraph and Texas Register (Columbia), August go, 1836. 
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Columbia, the new Texas capital, ready to leave “early in the 
morning” for the Buffalo Bayou site. Seven weeks later he was 
back in Columbia, having completed his part of the chore of 
laying out town lots for a non-existent city that would one day 
become Texas’ leading port. No record remains of what remu- 
neration he or the Bordens received for the surveying. From the 
extant record it would appear that Lapham received only a bad 
case of chills, for which he drank “heavy draugts of black 
pepper and sassafras tea.” 

By March, 1837, Lapham had returned to Fort Bend, appar- 
ently to aid Thomas Borden in surveying; during part of the 
time, however, Borden was in the United States seeking funds 
and gear for the Telegraph and Texas Register. Lapham remained 
in the Fort Bend vicinity until about May, 1838, when he went 
to Ohio for a short last visit with his parents.” 

On his return to Texas early in the fall of 1838 he left behind 
the settled coastal region around Richmond and Fort Bend 
County to seek out more westerly Texas lands. Near San Antonio 
Samuel Maverick engaged Lapham and several others to do some 
surveying. On October 20 Maverick left the party on Leon 
Creek to return to San Antonio, four or five miles away. 

Reports of what happened next vary. According to one con- 
temporary report, the Indians came upon the surveyors’ camp 
the afternoon of Maverick’s departure, the surveyors scattering 
for cover with the Comanches pursuing. Meanwhile in San 
Antonio news of the Indians’ proximity had been learned, and 
a scouting party under Captain B. F. Cage sent to intercept. 
The party found the body of Lapham in an open prairie “with 
an arrow sticking in his body and scalped.” Since the body was 
located “‘a considerable distance” from the camp, it can be sur- 
mised that Lapham fled across country rather than seeking cover 
until darkness could shield his retreat.** On the other hand, 
Mary Maverick says that the attack and Lapham’s death occurred 
at night." 
~ 11Moses Lapham to Amos Lapham, October 1, 1836; November 21, 1836. 

12Moses Lapham to Amos Lapham, March 4, 1837; May 1, 1837; April 26, 1838. 
Moses Lapham to Levi Lapham, June 7, 1837. T. H. Borden to Moses Lapham, 
July 15, 1838. 

18John P. Borden to Amos Lapham, n.d.; Paschal P. Borden to Amos Lapham, 
December 16, 1838. 


14Rena Maverick Green (ed.), Memoirs of Mary A. Maverick (San Antonio, 
1921) , 53- 
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Lapham’s body was returned to San Antonio for burial. Paschal 
Borden was made administrator of Lapham’s estate, which con- 
sisted of some land on the Colorado River and two lots in 
Bordentown, Thomas Borden’s section of old Fort Bend.** 
The last notice of Lapham comes in 1846, when Paschal Borden 
advertises as administrator in the Telegraph.** 

The short career of Moses Lapham closed four days after his 
thirtieth birthday. As indicated in the beginning, his life 
amounted to little in the long-run achievements of Texas history. 
Because Lapham was an articulate man, however, in an age 
when all too few men left personal records behind, he is worth 
this brief mention; his correspondence” which follows helps to 
illumine a period that will be studied as long as men evince an 
interest in Texas. 


1. Moses LAPHAM, SAN FELIPE, TO AMos LAPHAM, URBANA, OHIO, 
13, 1831. 


. The surveying business [in Texas] is pretty nearly over, and 
the heat is so excessive, in summer, that there is but a little done. I 
have taken up a small school in this place. ... There is but few 
more grants to be made, before Austin will close, the whole affair, 
on the present plan. ... The climate is not as suitable for corn as 
farther north. The best soil brings not more than go or 35, bl. to the 
acre. Wheat grows well 150 miles from the coast. 

The farming business may be made verry profitable here for a few 
years at least. Grain of every description brings the highest price, 
and cattle may be raised with no other trouble than branding and 
marking the calves. Cattle breed much faster here than farther north. 
The country, up near the mountains, is said to be much more healthy; 
but the Indians are troublesome. ... I do no[t] think it prudent, 
to travel through the hot sun, to look for [land], at this season of 
the year, for most who have done it, have got the chill & fever by 
it. The land office fees on a grant for a single man are a little 
over r $100. oo Half of it goes to Austin which I am inclined to believe, 
is a piece of rascality in him; for he gets about 50,000 acres of land 
beside, for his trouble. He seems to be one of the most avaricious 


15John P. Borden to Amos Lapham, n.d.; Paschal P. Borden to Amos Lapham, 
December 16, 1838. 

16Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston) , September go, 1846. 

11The editing here has been arbitrary; where the material has been deemed of 
no interest to Southwestern Historical Quarterly readers, it has been deleted. The 
spelling is not edited. 
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men in the world. All his speculations are made, by deceiving the 
government, but it is not probable things will remain so long, many 
of the colonists are much dissatisfied, both with him and the govern- 
ment also. ——Austin has among his accomplices an old Irishman,* 
who officiates as priest. The government grant him also about 35000 
acres of land. All legal mariages must be performed by him and he 
must have from twenty five to thirty dollars for it. No children born 
in the colony can inherit land without they are sprinkled, by the 
priest, at from $2.50 to 5.00 per head. Austin & the priest both mis- 
represent the people in the public paper, saying that they are good 
Catholics and try to keep the truth on other subjects hid from the 
Mexicans; all under pretence that it is for the good of the Colonists; 
but it appears to be more for the lo[a]ves and fishes. . . . 

There is a packet schooner that will run regular through the 
summer from New Orleans to Brazora, so letters will not be delayed 
as formerly. ... The society, in town, is such as to preclude all 
satisfaction; drinking, gambling, swearing & fighting are the chief 
amusements. However there are some not of that character. I stay 
about a mile from town, spend some of my spare time in reading 
and some in studying. ... 

Moses LAPHAM 


2. Moses LapHaM, Bic Creek [Texas], To Levi LAaPHAM,’® 
Oxrorp, OuI0, OcTOBER 28, 1831. 


... Iam on a trip of surveying for Mr. Borden.®° ... I have not 
made much of anything this summer. ... The first frost came last 
night. It seems colder than it did any time last winter. .. . 

Moses LAPHAM 


3. Moses LapHaM, SAN FELIPE, TO AMos LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, 
JANUARY 19, 1832. 


... I have not collected all that is due me for the three mo. I 
taught school yet, but think I shall get it nearly all. ... I am in good 
health now ecepting the tooth ake. I got Dr. Cronkrite to try to 
draw it; but broke it off close to the jaw-bone. It has pained me 
worse since than before, but I hope it will soon rot out. ... I went 
out [yesterday] with Mr. Borden & another man to cut timber .. 
and I had not cut but two or three bushes before the ax glanced 
of[f] & hit my foot, the blow was very light, but my shoe being thin 
it went through the leather and into the foot between the great and 
next to the great toes about an inch above their conjunction. It bled 


1*Father Michael Muldoon. 

18Levi Lapham was a brother just younger than Moses. At the time of the letter 
he was attending Miami University. 

2¢Thomas H. Borden probably. 
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very fast, but happening to have a rag in my pocket with which 
Mr. Borden bound it up immediately and it soon stopped. He sent 
home for a horse which was about two miles and I rode home. 

I have been living with Mr. B. ever since I came here, get moderate 
wages; but think there will be no fail in pay. I have done some 
surveying for him for which he gives me a part. ... If emegration 
from Europe should commence, soon, I have some little hope that 
(through the influence of Mr. Borden) I shall get business as swr- 
veyor. Austin talks of going to Europe in the spring to indeavor to 
get settlers to come over. It was very sickly here during the summer 
and fore part of the fall. Almost all the new comers were sick and 
very many of the old settlers. There was more sickness than there 
has ever been before in one season, and a great many deaths; but 
very few in proportion to the number of sick. A number died in 
San Felipe; but mostly those came in late in the season. The 
winter did not commence till late; but we have had cold weather 
for any country. The ice was two inches thick, in kettles & pails, the 
sleet and snow remained on the ground for two days. I have suffered 
more with the cold than I ever did befor in a winter. Dr. Cronkrite 
has moved from Matagorda to San Felipe. He is not as much pleased 
with the country as he expected he should be. ... Texas possesses 
many advantages and many disadvantages. Some of its soil is fertile; 
and its products yield the agriculturist as much profit, with as little 
labor as those of any other climate. ... 

[Here follow several paragraphs from Thomas H. Borden]: 


... I know but little for there is only one paper published in the 
Republick? (with the exception of the one that is printed in this 
place) *? and that is patronized by the party now in office so as to 
the true state of affairs is not exactly known. ... [if the federal 
government of Mexico should fall] ‘Texas is an independent State 
for if the constitution is subverted we will be left in a state of nature 
and free to adopt what kind of Gov we may think best we then can 
petition to the U. S. to be admited in to there union as a state which 
no doubt would be granted and if so Texas will be full of speculation 
&c This country would be of vast importance to you Gov for it is 
said that Austin’s colony affords more sugar land and of a better 
quality than there is in the U.S. and Austins colony does not afford 
more than one third the sugar land of ‘Texas—— 

. imigration still increasing Men of Capital and of good standing 
are now purchasing lands and making ‘Texas a permanent home. 


21Allowing for Borden’s concept of what constituted a “paper,” he still is not 
quite accurate. In addition to periodicals such as Registro Oficial del Gobierno de 
los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, in existence about this time, there were at least the 
conservative El Sol and the liberal El Fenix de la Libertad in Mexico City alone. 


22Texas Gazette. 
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there is 7 or 8 vesels imployed in the trade of this colony it exported 
last year about 1500 bails of cotton and a large number of beef. 

.. it apears that nature has intended this country should belong 
to the U.S. for there is a dreary wast[e] that never can be inhabited 
of about three hundred miles which separate Texas from the rest of 
the republic. 

We have had a verry extraordinary winter so far it has been ex- 
treamly cold for this climate there has been three cold spels the first 
cold and dry which lasted about 10 or 12 days the second sleat & 
snow of about 4 or 5 days the balance of the time has been fine 
weather for business of any kind The rivers are now lower than they 
have been for a year very uncommon in every other season untill 
the last the Pig rains as they are cald commence some time in decem- 
ber and raises the waters which [illegible] up a good botable stage 
untill the great flud in [the] Spring We have one great incon- 
venience here that is the maner in which criminals cases are desided 
all our court can do is to take a summary of the evidence and send 
it on to the superior tribune at the seat of Gov 6 or 700 [miles away] 
the prisoner is compeld to be kep in confinement at the expence of 
the colony untill the case is determined which is sometimes several 
months (only 3 cases ever been sent on). ... I have planted corn & 
potatoes &c some days since although there will be some danger of 
its being cut down for we commonly have a cold spel in this month 
the peach trees are in full bloom and the praries look quite green. 
... Feb 15th 1832 Yours Respt 

Tuos H. Borven 


Febuary 15th 1832 This letter has been deferred for Mr. B. to get 
time to write, he has been very busy for some time. ... My foot is 
entirely healed up. ... I am as contented as could be expected, time 
flies pretty quickly. ... 

Moses LAPHAM 


4. Moses LapHAM, SAN FELIPE, TO AMos LAPHAM, MECHANICSBURG, 
Onio, ApriL 7, 1832. 


I am in good health—still at Mr. Bordens expect to start for the 
interior in two or three weeks, go as far as the Rio Grande about 200 
miles from here; then return—be gone probably a month. ... The 
spring, so far has been cold and dry but little rain has fallen yet. 
The Brassos is up tolerable high probably raised from the snow and 
ice melting off the mountains. Vegitation is remarcably backward 
for this county; Though cattle began to thrive a month ago. peach 
trees other early shrubs and many plants put out in February; but 
the leaves of the shrubs were killed and the plants full bloom, were 
cut to the ground. I have suffered more with the cold this winter and 
spring than I had done for three years before. It is often so warm 
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that you are uncomfortable, without coat and jacket, and in less 
than two minutes the wind will turn from S. to N. and you will be 
shivering thoug you are weighed down with the warmest cloathing. 
Persons in winter are very subject to colds or influenzies which often 
prove fatal. Times are dul at present here produce is lower than it 
has been formerly, and goods higher, on account of the tariff. It is 
very healthy here at present Mr Borden and his wife & child have 
gone on a visit to her mother’s about 100 miles below on the coast. 

in this country good society is exceedingly rare and morals are 
more corrupt than in almost any other part of the world where the 
people are civilized. There was a ball in town last evening. I had a 
very pressing invitation to attend, but declined. I had much rather 
spend the evening in contemplating the beauties of nature, or read- 
ing; than to mingle in the crowd of giddy pleasure; where pride, 
vanity and ignorance clad in gaudy dress is the only pinnacle of 
preeminance. I have taken much satisfaction in viewing a phenome- 
non, which I had never observed til a few evenings ago. West from 
here the prarie extends to the timber of the Collorado above 20 
miles but there are a few scattering trees on the Bernard 15 or 16 
miles from here, and a few on a branch 6 mile. In the clearest day 
at an elevation of 15 or 20 feet the trees on the branch are just 
perceivable. Just after sunset the other night I was looking at some 
yellowish clouds the sun was shining upon, and bringing the night 
to the horizon. I discovered the timber on the Bernard, could trace 
its windings for several miles, the trees and even their limbs were 
very plain to be seen. I have observed it several times since. I can not 
account for it—the sun sinks below the horizon far this side of the 
Bernard it may be refraction. ... We have the poorest opportunity 
of obtaining information relative to the affairs of the U. S. or even 
of the world. ... 

I have writen but little of any thing interesting, there is nothing 
in this country interesting. I write something about the old priest 
but he is to mean to mention a fool, a drunkard, a scoundrel, a liar, 
a hypocrite, a cohabiter with negros and all such names are appli- 
cable to him; yet many persons show him great respect. He ask and 
desires to be waited upon by a committee appointed for the express 
purpose from place to place; but the citizens cant stoop quite to that 
and his desires are unheeded. ... 

Moses Lariam 
[to be continued] 
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Election of Alcaldes in San Fernando, 1750 


Translated and edited by 
HELEN M. HUNNICUTT 


CONCISE description of the election of the first-ranking and 
the second-ranking alcalde of the villa’ of San Fernando 
is contained in a four-page document filed under the 

date of January 1, 1750, in the Bexar Archives in the University 
of Texas Library. The document, a certified copy of the original 
record of the election, with the decree of the confirmation of the 
election, reads as follows: 


[Cross] 


In the villa of San Fernando, the capital of the province of Texas 
and New Philippines, today, the first of January of this year of one 
thousand seven hundred fifty, while the gentlemen of the Cabildo, 
Justicia, and Regimiento* of the same were in session in the Casas 
Reales* ... as is their habit and custom, for the purpose of electing 
the new ordinary alcaldes for the present year of [one thousand] 
seven hundred fifty, the motion was made to the junior regidor, Don 
Antonio de los Santos, because the senior [regidor]* has taken refuge 
[from justice], that he nominate competent and able persons for the 
said offices. For [the office of] first-ranking alcalde, he nominated 
Don Joseph Padrén and Don Ignacio Lorenzo de Armas; and for 
[the office of] second-ranking [alcalde], Don Joseph Antonio Rodri- 
guez and Don Joseph Pérez Casanova. Consequently, since the said 
gentlemen were satisfied with the nominations made, [they voted as 
follows]: 

The junior [regidor], Senor Don Antonio de los Santos, said that 
he was giving his vote for first-ranking alcalde to Don Joseph Padrén 
and for second-ranking [alcalde] to Don Joseph Antonio Rodriguez; 
and he did so. ...° 


1A town which enjoys special privileges by charter. 

2The municipal corporation. 

3The city hail. 

*Antonio Rodriguez Mederos, July 21, 1749, p. 22v. (MS. in Bexar Archives, 
University of ‘Iexas Library) . 

‘The voting is further recorded as follows: 

“Senor Don Joseph Curbelo said that he was giving his vote for first-ranking 
alcalde to Don Joseph Padrén and for second-ranking [alcalde] to Don Joseph 
Antonio Rodriguez; and he did so. 

“Sefior Don Manuel de Niz said that he was giving his vote for {irst-ranking 
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When these proceedings were concluded in the manner stated 
above, the said gentlemen declared it as legitimate election for alcal- 
des, and that a majority of votes [had been cast] for Don Joseph 
Padron for first-ranking alcalde and for Don Joseph Antonio Rodri- 
guez for second-ranking [alcalde]. The said gentlemen ordered them 
to accept the said offices and to take the customary oath at the hand of 
the junior regidor, who would deliver to them the insignias [of their 
offices] as soon as the said oath had been administered. [They also 
ordered] that, as soon as this was done, a certified copy be sent for 
confirmation, because of greater proximity, to Captain Don Joaquin 
de Orobio y Basterra, the captain of the royal presidio of la Bahia 
del Espiritu Santo and deputy [captain] general of this province 
of Texas by appointment of the governor and captain general of the 
same; and that a decree be issued by us [sic] in order that, in view 
thereof, it may please him [Orobio y Basterra] to approve and con- 
firm the election of the above-mentioned persons. In order that this 
might be of record, the said gentlemen signed it before me, the 
present notary. I certify. 

Antonio Santos _— Joseph Curbelo Martin Lorenzo 
Joseph Leal Vicente Alvarez ‘Travieso 

The sign of the cross which Don Manuel de Niz is in the habit 

of using because he does not know how to write his name. 


Alberto Lopez Before me: 
Franco Joseph de Arocha 


Notary Public and [Secretary] of the Cabildo 


Immediately thereafter, the said junior 
ceptance regidor, Don Antonio de los Santos, in 

view of the orders given by the Very Illus- 
trious Cabildo, administered to the aforesaid Don Joseph Padrén 
and Don Joseph Antonio Rodriguez the oath, which they took in the 
name of our Lord God and a sign of the holy cross, according to law, 
under penalty of which they said that they were ready to comply 


alcalde to Don Joseph Padrén and tor second-ranking [alcalde] to Don Joseph 
Antonio Rodriguez; and he did so. 

“Senor Don Martin Lorenzo said that he was giving his vote for first-ranking 
alcalde to Don Joseph Padrén and tor second-ranking [alcalde] to Don Joseph 
Antonio Rodriguez; and he did so. 

“Senor Don Joseph Leal said that he was giving his vote for first-ranking alcalde 
to Don Joseph Padrén and for second-ranking [alcalde] to Don Joseph Antonio 
Rodriguez; and he did so. 

“Senor Don Vicente Alvarez ‘Iravieso said that he was giving his vote for first- 
ranking alcalde to Don Joseph Padrén and for second-ranking [alcalde] to Don 
Joseph Antonio Rodriguez; and he did so. 

“Don Alberto Lépez, appointed as attorney and whose term ends this year, 
said that he was giving his vote for first-ranking alcalde to Don Joseph 
Pérez Casanova and for second-ranking [alcalde] to Don Joseph Antonio Rodri- 
guez; and he did so.” 
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with the duties of the offices of alcaldes to which they had been 
elected: to guard carefully and faithfully the welfare of this munici- 
pality; to obey and enforce the laws as they were obligated; and to 
work, personally and through the citizens of this jurisdiction, for the 
propagation of our holy faith and for the defense of this province. 
Furthermore, out of respect for the Most Holy Virgin, they vowed 
to defend that she was conceived from the beginning without the 
stain of original sin to be the mother of God. In order that this might 
be of record, the said alcaldes signed it with the said junior regidor 

before me, the notary. I certify. 
Antonio Santos Joseph Padrén Joseph Antonio Rodriguez 

Before me: 
Franco Joseph de Arocha 

Notary Public and [Secretary] of the Cabildo 


A true copy of the original [record] of the election, which is in 
the register of the Very illustrious Cabildo. By order of the said 
Illustrious Cabildo and in their presence, I made this literal copy, 
which they ordered be sent to the deputy [captain] general, Captain 
Don Joaquin de Orobio y Basterra, for his confirmation. It is an 
accurate and true copy, prootread, and corrected, and on common 
paper because stamped paper is not in use [here]. lt was copied 
today, the fourteenth of January of this year of one thousand seven 
hundred fifty. 1 certify. 

I affixed my signo® in witness of the truth: 

[Signo] 
Franco Joseph de Arocha 
[Rubric] 
Notary Public and [Secretary] of the Cabildo 


In the villa of Santiago del Saltillo, in the jurisdiction of Nueva 
Vizcaya, on the twenty-eighth day of the month of February of the 
year one thousand seven hundred fifty, Captain Don Joaquin de 
Orobio y Basterra, deputy captain general of the province of ‘Texas 
by order of General Don Pedro del Barrio Junco y Espriella, governor 
and captain general of the said province and commandant of the 
presidial men of Pensacola and Coahuila by order of the King our 
Lord (may God guard him), said that, by means of the power con- 
ferred on him by the said governor in his general visita, he was 
authorized, among other things, to confirm the elections of the 
officials of the municipality of the villa of San Fernando—I, the 
notary, certify that I saw his commission to that effect—in compliance 
therewith, in view of the foregoing certified copy remitted to him by 

‘Notarial fourish placed by Spanish notaries before their signatures in connec- 


tion with the phrase, “in witness of the truth,” and necessary to the validation 
of the document. 
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the capitulars of the said villa, the said captain hereby approves and 
confirms the election held on the first of January of this year, in 
which is manifest that Don Joseph Padrén and Don Joseph Antonio 
Rodriguez were elected ordinary alcaldes. He should order and he 
does order all the citizens and the residents of the said villa to accept, 
esteem, and respect the said ordinary alcaldes obeying and executing 
the orders which they may issue to them in writing or by word of 
mouth, subject to the penalties they may impose. With regard to the 
election of an attorney, the said capitulars shall observe the usage 
and custom of the land. For all [the foregoing], the corresponding 
certified copy, signed by the said captain and countersigned by the 
undersigned notary, is being remitted to them with this decree. I 
certify. 
By order of His Lordship: 
Manuel Angel de Robles 
[Rubric] 

Notary Public and Chief Clerk of the Cabildo 
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Seven Patriotic Poems from New Orleans News- 
papers on the War for Cevas Independence 
Edited by HENNIG COHEN 


book owned by the Howard-Tilton Library of Tulane 

University. Aside from what literary merit they may or 
may not possess, these poems are convincing evidence of the 
sympathetic response of the people of New Orleans for the 
cause of Texas independence. 

The scrapbook, a bound volume measuring eight and one-half 
inches by ten and one-half inches, consists of seventy-nine pages 
of poems and engravings extracted from magazines and news- 
papers between 1827 and 1840. The keeper of the scrapbook 
seems to have been a woman of considerable taste. Although the 
poems which she preserved include some of the typical senti- 
mental effusions of that period, she also selected works by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Thomas Moore, Lord Byron, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Thomas Hood, Samuel Coleridge, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, N. P. Willis, and Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 

Six of the seven poems were published in New Orleans news- 
papers. It is impossible to identify these newspapers or to deter- 
mine the exact date of publication. Information on the reverse 
sides of the clippings, however, leaves no doubt regarding the 
place of publication and, in several instances, reveals the approx- 
imate date. Since the poems were not credited to other publica- 
tions, it is probable that they were the work of local versifiers. 

In transcribing these poems, the originals have been followed 
exactly. Typographical errors as well as inconsistencies and mis- 
takes in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation have been re- 
tained. The poems are presented in the order in which they 
appear in the scrapbook. 


T following seven poems were transcribed from a scrap- 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF THE LATE Davip CrockeT WHo FELL At BEJAI. 


He fell as doth a lion bold, 
Beneath a Tyrant’s hand; 
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The warm heart, now in death lies cold 
Within a foreign land; 

And cursed be he who aimed the blow 

That laid this noble warrior low. 


He fell amidst a sturdy band, 
The bravest of the brave; 

Death struck the sabre from his hand, 
And jaid him in the grave; 

But memory for him will shed 

A tear, to bless the noble dead. 


And round the graves of those who died, 
And fell like him in battle’s fray, 
"Twill be Columbia’s poet’s pride 
‘lo write their glories in his lay; 
"Neath the proud Eagle’s wide spread wings, 
Fearless of Despots or of Kings. 


Santa Anna, on thy head may wave 
The bloody flag to affright the free; 
But to the good and to the brave, 
"Tis not the flag of liberty; 
And whilst remembrance has a claim 
To know mankind, ’twill curse thy name. 


"Twill curse thy name, because thy deeds 
Are written on the page of time; 

Not like the val’rous heart that bleeds, 
But like a wretch besmeared with crime; 

A wretch who wields a Tyrant’s rod, 

Unmindful of his SOUL and GOD. 


But sleep on CROCKET—though thy bed 
Is far from thy dear native home; 

Yet, he who venerates the dead, 
Will bid some stranger to roam, 

That he may shed a tear for thee, 

And plant the flag of Liberty. 


War SONG OF TEXAS 


I 
‘They come, they come, the ruthless band, 
T’enforce the Tyrant’s foul decree; 
To desolate the smiling land, 
The dwellings of the fair and free; 
Sons of the west, the hour has come 
Of victory or of martyrdom. 


1An undated clipping trom a New Orleans newspaper. 
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II 
These field have oft our brow bedew’d, 
As bloom’d the desert with our toil, 
Shall be with blood more deep imbued 
Ere thraldom stains the Texian soil; 
Where bleach our bones on every plain, 
There wolves may greet Sant’ Anna’s reign. 

Ill 
We shall the imperial traitor learn 
The cost of such a dreary sway— 
Behold your warriors, few but stern, 
Who front the invader’s broad array; 
True as the rifle to its aim 
Each heart is to the cause they claim. 

IV 
On gallant souls where glory calls, 
And God and Freedom be the cry; 
Where one devoted Patriot falls 
A hundred ruffian slaves shall die; 
And should they win one conquer’d rood, 
’Tis with a slaughter’d legion strew’d. 

On, while heroic shades look down 
And view your kindred ranks with pride, 
Your sires who fought with Washington, 
Your brethren who with Mina [?] died, 
“Shame not your race” they cry, “ye brave,” 
“Preserve a home or find a grave.”’ 

VI 
“Bless’d are the bowers no storms invade, 
Where plenty reigns and hearts are warm; 
Bless’d are the tree whose swords have made 
Their dwelling safe from foes or harm; 
But far more blessed the valliant dead, 
Who die in honour’s gory bed.’? 


SAN JACINTO. 
A Parody 


On San Jacinto’s bloody field, 
Our drums and trumpets loudly pealed, 
And bade a haughty tyrant yield 
To Texian chivalry. 
Our chieftain boldly led the van, 
His sword grasp’d firmly in his hand, 


the clipping indicates that the poem was published about ‘">~ ~ 


1, 1836. 


*Clipping from a New Orleans newspaper. An advertisement on the reverse of 
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And bade us tell the Mexican 
To think of labordia [sic]. 

Twas evening, and the orrent sun, 

Into his bed was moving on, 

When our young heroes rushed upon 
The might of mexico. 

Sant Ana travell’d far to see, 

What men could do who dare be free, 

In spite of spanish musketry 
Or Mexican artillery. 

The boldest sons of mexico, 

Have learned to fear a free man’s blow, 

And dread the shout of “Alamo!” 
From Sons of Liberty. 

Twas cheering to a Texian eye, 

To see Sant Ana’s legions fly, 

From Texas’ dreadful battle cry 
Of death or victory. 

The carnage ceased, in triumph then 

Proudly shone the Texian star, 

And vengeance on her conquering car 
Reposed most quietly. 

Long shall the dark browed maids of spain, 

Remember San Jacinto’s plain, 

And weep for those they ne’er again 
Shall meet in revelry.® 


TTEXIAN CALL TO ARMS. 


Unfurl the banners to the breeze, 
Come round the standard high: 
Upon our mountains, shores and seas, 

Be liberty the cry! 


Shout the glad word—and shout again, 
That makes each bosom swell. 

Bid the drum beat a martial strain; 
Bid it sound oppression’s knell. 


To arms! to arms! Let each firm hand 
It’s battle sabre wield. 

The oppressor comes—but stand; 
‘To tyrants never yield. 


And bloody be his welcome here, 
Who would our soil enslave. 


This poem is printed in brown ink on a small sheet of buff paper. It is 
framed with a decorative border. It cannot be closely dated. 


aa 


a 
} 


Steamboat OCEANA, Sept. grd, 1836. 
*The banner of the ‘Texians is red, with one star of five points in it, and 
TEXAS written between the points. 


‘An undated clipping from a New Orleans newspaper. 
‘Clipping from a New Orleans newspaper. The reverse of the clipping indicates 
that the poem was printed during the month of September. 
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His myriad host we cannot fear: 
Who would? ’Tis not the brave. 


On, on! and struggle to be free, 
And battle bravely—On! 

Our country calls—and who will see 
Her call in vain? Not one! 


By our God—by our soil—we swear, 
Free men to live—or die. 

And now ’tis done—the standard rear— 
Be liberty the cry!* 


THE TEXIAN BANNER 


By J. Freon, A Volunteer 
Tune, Star Spangled Banner. 


Oh say, does the bloody red banner* still show, 
Victorious the Star of the Texian Nation, 

That shone so triumphantly out on the foe, 

Like the sweet star of hope amidst extermination, 
Where Jacinto’s dread air with a breath and a snare, 
From the ghosts of Alamo and Goliad’s pyre, 

Its signal for freedom displaying abroad, 

With vengeance and glory for man and for God? 


Oh say shall the banner e’er sink in the fight, 
Beneath the dark mandate of annihilation, 

While tyranny trampling on all human right, 
Shouts havock and ruin are my exaltation? 

O no thou just God! with victory’s rod 

The hands of brave freemen thou lovest to applaud; 
Thou still wilt defend us and give us success, 

Till safety and peace our red banner shall bless. 


Come on then, ye freemen to battle come on, 

The foe are returning and swear desolation, 

They’re must’ring their bands, and in numbers alone 
They trust, with a cruel and fierce expectation: 

Let the free volunteer with their armor appear, 

and force the oppressor to yield and to fear, 

Then the sweet star of hope, like a heavenly isle 

In the banner of Texians with triumph shall smile.* 
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[Title Missing] 


The voice of the warrior is silent again, 
The battle is won, the mad foemen are slain 
The city of Bexar is prize of the fight, 

But the joy of the victors, is silent as night. 


Why wears the brave soldier the visage of grief? 

Oh! he weeps for the fall of his gallant chief! 

The chief, ever foremost in danger and death 

In the great cause of freedom, has yielded his breath. 


His forehead* was bare to the lead of the foe, 
We heard the dread sound, the deep moan of wo, 
The blood of the victim, and tears of the brave 
Are mingled together, on the brink of the grave. 


Where art thou, brave Milan—thou son of the west? 
Thy arm is laid low, but thy soul is at rest, 

And the sound of thy name shal shed forth a light 
To illume the dark world, with joy ever bright. 


While freedom and virtue have a votary left, 

While the earth’s not of greatness and goodness bereft, 
The fame of thy deeds shall fill the bright page, 

As, of Texas, the glory, the pride of the age.° 


*He was killed by a ball which entered his forehead. 


HyMN OF THE ALAMO 
Air—Marseilles Hymn 


“Rise, man the wall; our clarion’s blast 
No sounds its final reveilée— 
This dawmning morn must be the last 
Our fated band shall ever see. 
To life but not to hope, farewell— 
Yon trumpets clang, and cannon’s peal 
And storming shout, and clash of steel, 
Is ours, but not our country’s knell. 
Welcome the Spartan’s death— 
"Tis no despairing strife— 
We fall, we die—but our expiring breath 
Is freedom’s breath of life. 


6A clipping trom a New Orleans newspaper. 
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“Here on this new Thermopylae, 
Our monument shall tower on high, 
And Alamo here after be 

In bloodier fields the battle cry.” 
Thus Travis from the rampart cried— 
And when his warriors saw the foe, 
Like angry billows move below, 

Each dauntless heart at once replied,— 
“Welcome the Spartan’s death 
"Tis no despairing strife— 

We fall, we die—but our expiring breath 
Is freedom’s breath of life. 


They come—like Autumn’s leaves they fall— 
Yet, hordes on hordes, they onward rush— 
With gory tramp they scale the wall, 
"Till the defenders crush. 
The last was fell’d the fight to gain: 
Well may the ruffians quake to tell 
How Travis and his hundred fell 
Amid a thousand foemen slain. 
They died the Spartan’s death, 
But not in hopeles[s] strife 
Like brothers died—and their expiring breath 
Was Freedom’s breath of life.’ 


7Clipping from a New Orleans newspaper. The reverse of the clipping indicates 
that the poem was printed sometime during the year 1838. 
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Johu W. Smith, the Last Messenger from the 
Alamo and the First Mayor of San Antonio 
Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 


HE following obituary’ of John W. Smith, first mayor of 

San Antonio, shows the important role he played in the 

capture of San Antonio de Bexar in December, 1835. If 
it had not been for the plan of the city furnished by Smith and 
his intimate knowledge of the situation in San Antonio, it would 
not have been possible to convince the besieging force of Texans, 
under General Edward Burleson, that the capture of the city 
was feasible with only three hundred men. 

Henderson Yoakum in his History of Texas publishes a plan 
of “San Antonio and its environs taken from actual survey illus- 
trating the storming of the town by the Texans under Colonel 
Milam.’ Without doubt this plan was drafted by John W. Smith, 
a civil engineer, who was the only Anglo-American in San An- 
tonio with the necessary skill and training as well as an intimate 
knowledge of the city’s fortifications. While living in San Antonio 
during the siege, Smith had been impressed to help position the 
Mexican guns.° 

The obituary follows: 


OBITUARY OF THE HONORABLE JOHN W. SMITH 
from the Texas National Register, January 18, 1845, p. 55, col. 1. 


Departed this life in the town of Washington, on Sunday the 12th 
instant, the Honorable John W. Smith, Senator from the County of 


Bexar. 
The deceased emigrated from the United States to San Antonio in 


1Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Miss Fannie Ratchford, of the Rare 
Books Collection of the University of ‘Texas Library, through whose kindness a 
copy of the obituary which follows was obtained. 

2Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas (2 vols.; New York, 1886), II, 26. 

8From a diary of Samuel A. Maverick: “October 12th.— ... This moment com- 
mence to mount cannon, pressing into the service Smith and other citizens.”— 
Samuel A. Maverick (Frederick C. Chabot, ed.), Notes on the Storming of Bexar 
in the Close of 1835 (San Antonio, c1g42), 8. Further data on mounting cannon 
in the diary entries of October 18, p. 9; October 26, p. 11; November 3, p. 14; 
and November 4, pp. 14-15. 
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the year 1826, and lived several years in the retirement of private 
life, engaged in the pursuits of his avocation with untiring industry. 

When the Texas forces encamped in the vicinity of San Antonio 
in the fall of 1835, he, with one or two other Americans, was placed 
under arrest by the Mexican authorities; but, notwithstanding their 
confinement, they contrived to communicate important information 
to the besieging troops. Having succeeded in escaping, the deceased 
drew up a most accurate plan of the town in which almost every 
object of sufficient magnitude to attract the vision was delineated 
with great minuteness and exactness. With the benefit of the infor- 
mation thus obtained, and with the deceased acting as one of the 
guides, the strong Town of San Antonio, defended by seventeen hun- 
dred troops and twenty pieces of artillery, was on the night of the 
5th of December, 1835, assaulted by a devoted band of less than 
three hundred men.* The history of the ensuing fierce and desperate 
struggle for five days and nights is well known. In the annals of our 
military achievements, it stands unparalleled, as well for the boldness 
of the enterprise, as for the exhibition of an inflexible obstinacy of 
resolution and determined valor, which no danger could appall—nor 
continuance of the deadly grapple, however prolonged, could exhaust. 
The deceased was ever found among the foremost in the storm, and 
accompanied the party which had succeeded in penetrating to the 
square, when the capitulation was proposed. 

After the battle of San Jacinto and the retreat of the Mexican 
troops from the Republic, the deceased returned to San Antonio— 
where, as clerk of several courts, from his extraordinary capacity for 
business, and his knowledge of forms, he rendered essential services 
to the community—discharging the duties of his various offices with 
the indefatigable perseverance, and with a skill and correctness which 
elicited frequent expressions of approbation from high judicial officers. 

He narrowly escaped from the troops under the command of Gen- 
eral Woll, in 1842, and distinguished himself at the Salado, as well 
by his bravery, as by entering the hostile lines and procuring infor- 
mation of the enemy’s situation and movements. He was of most 
benevolent disposition, a devoted patriot, and an affectionate husband 
and father. His intelligence, correctness, and promptness of judg- 
ment; his acquaintance with the laws of the country, both ancient 
and modern; his business habits and talents, and the assiduity of his 


4On November 3 Maverick states: “The place could much easier have been 
taken with 200 men, after the affair of Gonzales, than it can now with 1500 men. 
The quartel in (the) Alamo is very strongly fortified; and the streets to the 
Plaza, here, well guarded; and all trees, grass, fences, and other lurking-places 
and barricades removed, in order to see (the) Americans when they come up.” 
—Ibid., 14. The capture of San Antonio with only one-fifth of the force Maverick 
considered necessary was indeed outstanding. 
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application, rendered him a valuable member of the Senate and of 
the community. 

A wife and five children survive to grieve for this afflicting dispen- 
sation of Providence. They have the sympathies of a numerous body 
of friends, who console themselves with the recollection of his virtues 
and merits, for which he was honored in life and will be remem- 
bered in death. 
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Additional Notes on the Champ-d’ Asile 


Translated and edited by 
JACK AUTREY DABBS 


HE almost complete obscurity engulfing the efforts of the 

French to settle in the Gulf Coast area in 1818-1819 is in 

stark contrast to the flurry of popularity that attended 
the settlement in the French press of that era. The story of the 
French colony was widely publicized in France, and subscriptions 
were solicited to aid its members;! poems were written in praise 
of the effort,’ letters from satisfied colonists were printed,* and 
the sentimental romanticism of the age found expression in a 
short novel and the promise of another.‘ All these publications 
give the reader a bucolic picture of French political and military 
exiles turning from the sword to the plow and finding happiness 
in agricultural life. The reader is presented with a picture of 
colonists’ seeking a peaceful home in a far-away land. The ac- 
counts agree so closely as to raise the suspicion that if all were 
not written by the same authors, the later books at least were 
based on and influenced by the earlier ones. 


1Louis Francois L’Héritier, Le Champ-d’Asile, Tableau topographique et his- 
torique du Texas (2nd ed., Paris, 1819); C... D..., Le Champ-d’Asile, au Texas 
ou notice curieuse et interessante sur la formation de cette colonie jusqu’d sa 
dissolution; avec des renseignemens propres a éclaircir les faits, et a venger les 
malheureux colons des calomnies qu’on leur a prodiguées (Paris, [1820]); Hart- 
mann and Millard, Le Texas, ou Notice historique sur le Champ-d’Asile (Paris, 
1819); English translation in the second part of Donald Joseph, The Story of 
Champ d’Asile (The Book Club of ‘Texas, [c1937]). Also Just Girard, The Adven- 
tures of a French Captain (Cincinnati, [1878?]). Edith Philips, Les Réfugiés 
Bonapartistes en Amérique (1815-1830) (Paris, [1923]), listed by Harris Gaylord 
Warren in The Sword Was Their Passport (Baton Rouge, 1943), was not available 
to this writer. 

*G..n F..n, L’Héroine du Texas, ou Voyage de Madame xxx aux Etats-Unis et 
au Mexique (Paris, 1819), 117; Jesse Siddall Reeves, The Napoleonic Exiles in 
America (Baltimore, 1905), 634 (Poem by Béranger). For advertisement given the 
colony in the Minerve frangaise, see Anna Elsa Shumway, A Study of the Minerve 
francaise (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1934), 28, 60, 120. 

3See appendices to Hartmann and Millard, Le Texas. 

*This novel is L’Héroine du Texas, cited note 1 above. See also Agatha Sheehan, 
A Study of the First Four Novels of Texas (Ph.D. dissertation, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, 1939). For an English translation, see Donald Joseph, 
The Story of Champ d’Asile. The promise is made by Millard at the end of Le 
Texas to write a romance about an “Adrienne” and an “Edward.” 
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A somewhat different picture of this enterprise is presented 
by later studies based on documents and records uninfluenced 
by the romantics. Reeves, in The Napoleonic Exiles in America,’ 
has pictured the whole colonization scheme, sparked by the Gen- 
erals Charles and Henri Lallemand, as being led by Imperial 
die-hards who still dreamed of a new empire in America, where, 
with a Bonaparte on the throne, the Old Guard could again 
come into its own. The connections shown between attempts to 
interfere in *he Mexican revolution with an advance through 
Texas on the one hand and similar plans of the Bonapartists to 
meddle in South American destinies on the other rob the earlier 
accounts of the innocence and pacific purpose they almost unan- 
imously sought to purvey. 

One exception to the idealistic picture drawn by contemporary 
publications, perhaps unknown to or purposely avoided by later 
studies of the episode, is a short account by an anonymous au- 
thor, published in Paris in 1822. The author is described by 
the editors as one of the Napoleonic exiles who enlisted in 
the party of General Charles Lallemand.’ Because of the 
unfavorable attitude towards confirmed Bonapartists and the un- 
certainty as to how each stood in the eyes of the restored Bourbon 
government, it is not surprising that the identity of the writer 
should be concealed, perhaps as a part of the permission to print 
the extract. This caution might have been unnecessary, but evi- 
dently the French exiles concluded that each had to make his 
individual peace with the restoration government before his re- 
turn—witness the Lallemands and even Louis Bonaparte. 

This account is significant, however, in that it is not a part of 
~8Three standard discussions of this phase of the French intrusion into Texas 
are J. S. Reeves, The Napoleonic Exiles in America, Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, XXIII (1905), 531-656; H. G. Warren, 
The Sword Was Their Passport, 189-232; Carlos E. Castaiieda, Our Catholic Heri- 
tage in Texas, 1519-1936 (6 vols.; Austin, 1936-1948), VI. A short account is also 


found in H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (2 vols.; 
1886-1889) , II, 44-45. 

“Notice sur l’expédition des Francais, dans le Texas et sur le pays de Attahapas, 
encore peu connu et habité par une colonie de Francais Canadiens: Extrait d’une 
lettre d’un jeune réftugié Francais au Champ-d’Asile, Journal des Voyages, decou- 
vertes et Navigations modernes, XVI (1822), 194-204. 

7This author is not to be confused with the Charles N..., who was responsible 
for a letter with similar title but entirely different content published in the 
Minerve frangaise, Il (1821), 525-526. 
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any promotional scheme and was evidently not written for pub- 
lication but as a personal account to a close relative. Further- 
more, the author does not appear either to have read or to have 
been influenced by the books concerning the colony which were 
printed in Paris. These facts give the account an added credibility 
that would be lacking in a puplication by Gros, Davillier, and 
Company. The differences between this version and the data given 
by the Hartmann-Millard circle are the more noteworthy because 
the letter has the ring of honesty and because it casts a shadow on 
the Champ-d’Asile more in conformity with the exposés of 
Reeves’ study. For example, at no time is this young man under 
the impression, fostered by other publications, that he was going 
to engage in agricultural pursuits as a settler. Rather he considers 
himself a soldier on a military expedition, and his reactions are 
those of a soldier toward his officers. The subordinate status of 
the writer must be kept in mind also. The other cycle of books 
was written by the leaders, mostly officers at the head of the group. 
But this young man is clearly of subordinate rank. He is an 
oarsman, and he has to set up tents. He sleeps in the stuffy quar- 
ters of the hold on the ship; he comes in no contact with the 
officers’ families; but most important, he has no knowledge of 
the developing situation available to the higher level of com- 
mand. For example, he knows he is to campaign against the 
Spanish but not why. He is not told where provisions come from, 
but he knows when they arrive. He is told nothing of the ap- 
proach of the Spanish force, and he does not understand why 
the fort must be abandoned. Throughout his narrative his re- 
actions are typical of the lower ranks whose job is obedience 
rather than tactical understanding. 

The general effect of this letter is to throw doubt on the 
accuracy and authenticity of the books of the Hartmann cycle 
and to confirm in part the charge made much later by Reeves 
as to the ulterior motives of the enterprise. 

While the chief interest lies in the contribution to the knowl- 
edge of the Champ-d’Asile, the last portion of the account throws 
light on the condition of the French colonists in Louisiana. The 
settlement of this area is attributed to French immigration dur- 
ing the period shortly after the Peace of Paris, in 1763, while 
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new colonists, apparently hoping to find the Spanish rule prefer- 
able to the English, were following the great river to a new 
champ-d’asile in a Latin community. From the educational point 
of view it is significant that an unpublicized custom obtained in 
the Louisiana of over a century ago—the patent for a system of 
short cuts in language teaching that preceded by a considerable 
margin existing systems like the Berlitz Method, the Ollendorf 
Method, the Hugo Simplified Self-Instructor, and the Lingua- 
phone Process. 


[Translation] 


NOTE ON THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO TEXAS AND TO 
THE LAND OF THE ATTACAPAS, WHICH 1S STILL 
LITTLE KNOWN AND WHICH IS INHABITED 
BY A COLONY OF FRENCH CANADIANS 


(Extract from the letter of a young French refugee from the 
Champ-d’Asile) 


We embarked at Livorno May 12, 1817, and after sixty-eight days 
of sailing arrived in Philadelphia, where we met Generals Lallemand 
and Rigaud and were enrolled for an expedition against the Flor- 
idas,* in accordance with a very secret agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The American Government had allowed the French emigrants 
300,000 acres of land situated on the banks of the Tombigbee, on the 
trontier of the Floridas, in the Mobile Territory; it was to be divided 
into sections of 640 acres and subdivided into half-sections and quar- 
ter-sections. But since we had no way of putting the land into culti- 
vation, we sold it at a niggardly price to help defray the expenses of 
the expedition.® 

After a five-month stay in Philadelphia, where we consumed our 
little capital, we finally embarked on December 17 on a ship which 
was supposed to transport us to our destination, which was a secret 
to all but two or three leaders.*® ‘There were ninety of us; and instead 


8Strange that this young man did not know the destination. The protagonist of 
L’Héroine du Texas, Edmond, p. 72, knew the destination was Texas and the Trinity 
River in particular early in 1817, soon after his arrival in Philadelphia. Perhaps, 
as indicated later, only the officers knew the destination. 

*This account of the Tombigbee real estate transaction has all the earmarks of 
hearsay. It agrees generally with the account in Reeves’ The Napoleonic Exiles in 
America. The statement is doubtless a repetition of unofficial information because 
nothing indicates that the young man was ever ashore in Alabama, Georgia, or 
Florida. 

10This is evidently the same ship as the one on which both Girard and Hart- 
mann sailed —The Huntress. 
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of General Lallemand, we had as commander a certain Rigaud, whom 
we did not know, and of whom none of us had even heard. He was 
supposed to replace General Lallemand until the latter had dis- 
patched some other men for the projected expedition." 

Hardly had we set sail when Rigaud organized his army; from the 
ninety men he chose his senior and junior staff-officers; and he formed 
three regiments: Infantry, cavalry, and artillery. Among us there were 
fifteen colonels or retired majors, three battalion adjutants, and the 
same number of non-commissioned officers, seven surgeons, eight la- 
borers, and thirteen staff-officers. There remained forty men (all offi- 
cers, of course) to make up the three regiments. There were ten cap- 
tains; consequently these three regiments had ten men each for 
service. They were of lower ranks.* 

The ship was a 60-ton schooner. In it we were pressed like an- 
chovies so that we slept four in a bed. We had to lie on one side; and 
when tired, we all had to turn over on the other side together as in 
calisthenics. The food was of the worst quality; the biscuits were 
rotten, and the meat spoiled.* 

We were still in the river in Philadelphia on the 19th and were 
only twenty leagues from that city when one of our companions was 
assassinated during the night. The assassin was not even reprimanded. 
This crime was ordered for political reasons that I know nothing of. 
The perpetrator of this murder was known, and we were both 
astounded and indignant at his impunity.'* This event showed me 
what kind of companions we had on board and led me to fear an 
unhappy future. I was not mistaken in my presentiments. On the 
zoth we were struck by a tempest that lasted for forty-eight hours 
along with a very severe cold spell; we had a mast broken, we lost 
our lifeboat, and the rudder was carried away. When calm returned, 
we repaired the ship and again set sail. At the end of a few days we 
found ourselves on a parallel with Charleston. Now it was not the 


11Evidently not the same ship as the one on which Edmond and Ernestine of 
the novel sailed, for it touched at New Orleans, as did the vessel bearing 
Millard (Le Texas, p. 119). General Antoine Rigaud must have had his family 
along, but no mention is made of it in this letter. It is surprising that Rigaud 
was unknown to a former member of the Imperial Guard. If this caution 
was intended to cover the true identity from the French Court, the name of Charles 
Lallemand should have been all the more cautiously handled. Rigaud is spelled 
with a d here as it is in all the French imprints examined. Warren, The Sword 
Was Their Passport, uses the form Rigau, for which he has an authority in Larousse, 
Grand Dictionnaire universal du X1Xé siécle (Paris, 1875), 1208-1209. 

aWe had as many as 115 at the Champ-d’Asile, but never more. [This and 
subsequent entries (marked alphabetically) are footnotes in the French text.] 

12This expedition was financed mostly on promises and hopes, and both bed 
and board very likely suffered, particularly for the lower ranks. 

13Neither Millard nor Hartmann in Le Texas implies political involvement; and, 
contrary to the statement here, Hartmann says the culprit was later expelled trom 
the colony. 
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cold but the heat that made us suffer; and it soon became unbearable, 
all the more so because our water was beginning to be exhausted 
and because during the day, when a vessel was in sight, they made 
us go down into the hold so as not to arouse the suspicion of the 
Spaniards, against whom this expedition was directed.'* 

A frightful disorder reigned on board, and discord was at its height. 
Finally, after passing New Orleans,!° we learned the tentative desti- 
nation; it was the island of Galveston. It is a small, desert island, 
situated in the Gulf of Mexico, one hundred leagues west of the 
mouth of the Mississippi. It is separated from the continent only 
by a canal, or pass, about a league wide, formed by the mouths of 
several rivers; the main one is the Trinity, which waters the New 
Mexican Province called Texas, of which this island must have been 
a part and to which it still belongs. It is not inhabited at all; it has 
served as a haunt for the filibusters and is still the headquarters for 
the pirates of these seas. The shallow water that surrounds it makes 
the entrance and even the approach to it almost impossible for those 
who do not know the channel perfectly. We had already passed this 
island; and our captain, who had not the slightest idea of the marine 
map or the depths where he was sailing, would never have found it 
but for a corsair who led us there.!* We disembarked on January 
21, 1818, after a month of sailing. Instead of a city and the resources 
that had been pompously described to us, we found only an abso- 
lutely desert country. Only three cabins of ten or twelve square feet 
served as shelter for the corsairs on their return from their cruises. 
Not a single tree; not even any plants except marine life. The soil 
is a dry sand elevated barely two feet above sea level, and it is inun- 
dated as deep as two or three feet in bad weather, as we were not 
long in finding out.’? We set up some tents and remained there two 
and a half months awaiting the arrival of General Lallemand and 
his so-called “troops.”!* 


144At this point the writer openly admits the hostile intentions toward the 
Spaniards. Even this late he does not indicate that he expected to settle down 
to a colonial life of agriculture. He clearly considered himself a soldier on an 
armed expedition, discrediting thereby the claims of pacific intent elsewhere 
claimed as the purpose of the expedition. Had he joined the expedition with the 
intention of farming, he would be expected to indicate it in this letter. 

15It is not denied that the ship docked for a time in New Orleans. A discrepancy 
occurs here. In L’Héroine, p. 72, it is said that General Rigaud “rejoined” the 
ship there. But this letter leads us to believe that Rigaud was on the ship all 
along. Hartmann and Millard, Le Texas, give no mention of New Orleans. 

16The author's general lack of confidence in his officers appears here. Hartmann 
and Millard, Le Texas, p. 25, name the corsair ship, the Couleuvre, but say nothing 
of difficulty in the channel. 

17Quite a contrast to the abundance of deer and fish credited to the island in 
L’Heéroine, pp. 72 and 100, but in agreement with C... D..., Le Champ-d’Asile, 


pp. 60-61. 
18J,’Héroine, p. 74, says Lallemand arrived early in March, and C... D..., Le 
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What did we not suffer on this island. Hunger, thirst (for there is 
no drinking water), rains and tropical downpours, wet clothes, ver- 
min, and the stings of myriad mosquitos that attacked us. But bodily 
pains were nothing in comparison with those of the soul; for it was 
difficult for some of us to live mixed in with a horde of real brigands. 
Disunity was the rule between the leaders and their subordinates. 
Every day there were duels; one of my friends was assassinated. The 
ill-conduct and the misunderstanding of the superior officers had 
given rise to the most complete lack of discipline; so we were more 
than once on the point of cutting each other’s throats. We were fed 
up with this life and reduced to the last degree of despair when 
Lallemand arrived.'® Immediately everything changed; he re-estab- 
lished order and obedience, and he announced to us our coming 
departure to go set ourselves up on the banks of the Trinity River, 
twenty leagues in the interior of the Province of Texas. 

In fact three days later?® we did leave, in nine boats.*+ We set sail 
at nightfall in order simply to cross the channel and camp on the 
mainland. But hardly had we gone a mile when a terrible wind 
arose. The waves covered our boats, and one of them foundered with 
seven men, all of whom were lost.*? The other boats barely saved 
themselves, and after forty-eight hours of work at the oars we reached 
the mouth of the Trinity. The chosen site was only four leagues by 
land,** but it was fifteen by sea. General Lallemand decided to go 
by the former route; and to bring up the boats with the provisions, 
he left only enough men to do the rowing. I was one of this num- 
ber.** The first ones, who went by land, only had food for three days, 


Champ-A’Asile, p. 12, agrees. Girard, in The Adventures of a French Captain, p. 
61, says March go. But this account would bring him in early in April. Probably 
it only seemed like two and a half months. 

19Again a serious contrast with the grande union that reigned according to 
L’Heéroine, p. 73. This soldier clearly needed the charitable ministrations attributed 
to Ernestine to bolster his morale. 

20March 10, according to Hartmann and Millard, Le Texas, p. 27. 

21 Twenty-four boats, according to ibid., p. 28; ten, according to Girard, The 
Adventures of a French Captain, p. 61. 

22The crossing agrees with the account in L’Héroine, pp. 77-79, and other ver- 
sions except that no mention is made here of the one man of the lost boat who 
reached the shore and was brought back to health. C... D..., Le Champ-d’Asile, 
p. 13, and Hartmann and Millard, Le Texas, p. 27, also report the man, M. Genait, 
saved. 

23An obvious understatement. C... D..., Le Champ-d’Asile, p. 14, and Hart- 
mann and Millard, Le Texas, p. 27, say twenty leagues. 

24Here the general outline is the same, but the maze of detail is quite different. 
Edmond, ot L’Héroine, p. 76, sees the move up the river from the strategic view of 
command, but the author of this letter, alas, sees but the worm’s-eye view of the 
oarsman. First, the novel, p. 79, says that Lallemand took one hundred men to go 
on foot, while the “flotilla” was to go by water. Earlier, p. 73, the novel gives the 
expedition about four hundred members; most other accounts agree, but this sol- 
dier credits it with at most 115. Again the novel gives the flotilla an officer in 
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and we did not arrive at the designated meeting place until the sixth 
day. We had gone astray for five days in several rivers that empty 
into the Trinity, and we had not been able to distinguish the true 
course. It was time for us to arrive, for our companions were famished 
and despairing. However, in the boats there remained only provi- 
sions for eight days, and it would take fifteen at least to go to Gal- 
veston to seek more and to bring them to our camp. We were put on 
a ration of a single biscuit a day. When this was all gone, we were 
reduced to four ounces of rice, and then finally to two handfuls of 
corn grains, which we boiled in water to render edible. 

The boats left, but they did not return until the twenty-seventh 
day, after having like us been led astray in the rivers and the lakes. 
They brought us about fifteen comrades in misfortune who had come 
from New Orleans. But the provisions that they had obtained to 
bring to us were reduced to a meager amount, for the crew and the 
passengers had eaten a large part of it during the long trip. There 
was only enough left for ten days at the most, and the boats set out 
again to look for more. In the meantime we were still reduced to 
the ration of one biscuit a day. During that time an accident occurred 
which nearly caused us all to perish.2° We had found a plant which 
very much resembled lettuce, and we gathered in a good store of it. 
A half-hour after having eaten, several of us felt terrible convulsions 
which seemed like attacks of epilepsy. We called this poison the Fools’ 
Grass (herbe aux fous), for the majority of those who had eaten of 
it lost for over a month their memory of what had happened to them; 
and some again never entirely recovered, while others remained like 
imbeciles for four or five days. Finally, after two months and after 
having suffered the anguish of starvation, we received some provi- 
sions; and we were given a ration adequate to live on. 

General Lallemand wanted to make the spot where we found our- 
selves, and which we called the Champ-d’Asile,® a safe debarkation 
point for those who would come to join us, and in case of attack, a 
retreat from which we could not be forced.* 


charge; he was a Colonel Sarrazin, according to C... D..., Le Champ-d’Asile, 
p- 14, and Hartmann and Millard, Le Texas, p. 28, but the soldier sees only enough 
to do the rowing! Yet the three strangely agree on the six days required and the 
cause. 

25The novel, pp. 81-82, and Hartmann and Millard, Le Texas, p. 33, disagree on 
this scene by making the incident happen before the boats arrived. The present 
letter places it some time later, while the author was present. And unromantically 
he has nothing to say of the miraculous appearance of the Indian who furnished 
the antidote. Nor do the symptoms agree at all. L’Héroine, p. 82, has the sick men 
take on the appearance of dead men, and after the miraculous remedy, they 
seemed to be perfectly well again. C... D..., Le Champ-d’Asile, p. 15, agrees with 
L’Héroine, p. 82, on the time, gives as symptoms “violent convulsions” as here, 
and substantiates, p. 16, the intervention of the Indian, or perhaps copies it. 

bIt was a raised area thirty feet above the level of the Trinity. 

cWe constructed two earthen forts, each 640 feet around, with eight-foot parapets 
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We remained there for five months, after which General Lallemand, 
no doubt seeing his project falling through, or else having lost his 
taste for the enterprise, had us evacuate this post and return to Gal- 
veston.?7 During the two months that the General still remained with 
us on the island, we did not know which way to turn nor which side 
to take; for the leaders would not tell us a word of their projects, 
and I firmly believe that they had nothing else in mind but to aban- 
don us there and to go off, each his own way, after withdrawing the 
subscription money from France, which actually arrived.** Lallemand 
left for New Orleans, promising us on his word of honor that he 
would return within forty days with provisions and with troops. ‘The 
food he left us for that period was just enough to furnish the meager 
ration of one pound of bread a day, and nothing else. He turned 
the command over to General Rigaud, and from then on disorder 
and misunderstanding commenced again worse than before.*® 

In order to avoid remaining in this confusion and to be able to 
live, I signed on as a sailor with one of the corsair ships, where I was 


and twelve-foot ditches surrounded by cut logs, a square, wooden fort twenty feet 
on a side, and another fort which was not finished, a small wooden redoubt, an- 
other called a traverse, and a third which was not completed; a covered runway, 
a hospital, a store, a bakery, and nineteen wooden cabins to serve as living 
quarters, one of which was for the commander-in-chief, etc.26 

26There is considerable variance here. The number of cabins is not given in the 
novel; four forts are mentioned. C... D..., Le Champ-d’Asile, pp. 18-19, lists Fort 
Charles, Fort Milieu, Fort Henri, and the Fort de Palenque. The attention given 
the military preparations recalls the line in a letter by Girard, Adventures of a 
French Captain, p. 70: “up to this our settlement is altogether military and not 
agricultural.” 

27It is surprising that no mention is made of the approach of Spanish troops, 
or the hostility of the local Indians. It must be assumed that the knowledge was 
not transmitted to the soldiers. On the other hand this omission helps verify 
suspicions that the statement in the adulatory letter in L’Héritier, Le Champ- 
d’Asile, p. 233, and Girard, Adventures of a French Captain, pp. 74-75, concerning 
social entertainments, including “several balls” and guests from San Antonio, 
Goliad, and Bahia, must be false. 

28The generals themselves apparently did not know what to do. The scheme for 
the invasion of Mexico had fallen through and so had plans for intervention in 
other Spanish possessions. The general’s fortunes were at low ebb, and the only 
recourse was to follow the precedent set by the Emperor in Egypt in similar 
circumstances—to abandon the troops and flee to a place where new schemes could 
be hatched. See Reeves, The Napoleonic Exiles in America. C... D..., Le Champ- 
d’Asile, p. 62, places Lallemand in the company of an American agent, Mr. Graham, 
as do also Reeves, The Napoleonic Exiles in America, p. 105, and Warren, The 
Sword Was Their Passport, p. 109. 

29This time even the generals had to admit discontent; L’Héroine, p. 220, has 
Edmond counsel and encourage the waning hopes of the colonists. C... D..., 
Le Champ-d’Asile, p. 63, is frank about the discontent. And this time also a Spanish 
force is reported to have sent an order for the French to leave Galveston. But 
perhaps this soldier heard nothing of the transaction. At the same time suspicion 
cast on the leadership could not be concealed even by the best apologists: Hart- 
mann and Millard, Le Texas, p. 100, intimate such, though not openly. 
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put to work unloading stores and rowing. When three months had 
gone by and General Lallemand had sent no news, and as provisions 
were exhausted, the majority of my companions scattered, and some 
went to New Orleans.*° Some shocking things had been committed 
in Galveston among these brave people: Thefts, brawls, duels, and 
assassinations. And hunger, misery, and impunity from punishment 
had led to all kinds of excesses. Six companions, still relying on the 
promise of Lallemand, remained on the island with me; but we relied 
in vain. 

The chief of the corsairs, named Lafitte, at that time was alone 
with three or four men; and he had about two hundred thousand 
piastres worth of merchandise. Thirty or forty Americans, who had 
escaped the hangman or the galleys and taken refuge in Galveston, 
had plotted to cut his throat and that of his companions and to take 
over his ship and its merchandise; he was warned in time, and he 
offered to take us into his service at one piastre a day (5 francs). We 
accepted in the hope of rapidly getting ourselves away from this 
island of desolation and of returning to some inhabited country. We 
were by then wearing tatters, but we still remained in Galveston. 
Finally after risking assassination several times at the hands of these 
Americans, we set sail on the grd of March and landed at the first 
port. Our corsair, instead of paying us our salary in money, gave us 
goods at the price he wanted to set on them; and we were obliged 
to resort to smuggling in order to bring them in and sell them even 
at a low price. We had hardly enough to buy ourselves shirts and 
some outer clothes. 

About half of our companions had perished either on the island 
or in ‘Texas, from disease, overwork, hunger, misery, duels, and assas- 
sinations; two others had been taken and eaten by the hordes of 
savages who sometimes land at Galveston.** 

Thus ended the famous expedition of the Champ-d’Asile. We have 
learned that a well-known banking house in Paris had by subscrip- 
tion collected a considerable sum for the refugees at the Champ- 
d’Asile and had sent it to Philadelphia. We do not know whether our 
leaders touched it or not—at least neither my six companions nor I 


30This included the two main characters of L’Héroine; so that book now leaves 
a few members yet unaccounted for. Probably they went on the San Antonio de 
Campeche, a prize ship supplied by Jean Lafitte (C... D..., Le Champ-d’Asile, 
p. 87). Girard, The Adventures of a French Captain, p. 88, had already left by an 
overland route. 

81It is strange that the incident should be relegated to the position of an 
afterthought, while L’Héroine, pp. 96-97, makes much of the incident and 
places it just at the abandonment of the Champ-d’Asile, not on the island. But 
the account given of the death of the two men at the hands of the Indians is 
quite different in C... D..., Le Champ-d’Asile, p. 35. The incident occurs earlier, 
before the abandonment of the camp, and it is punished by an expedition during 
which a missionary is rescued trom the Indians. 
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ever received a penny of it, and we have never again seen either 
Lallemand, Rigaud, or the colonels or the majors, so broken up had 
our army become.*? I left my comrades and went up in Louisiana 
to the country called the Attahapas, a name that means man-eaters 
because it was formerly inhabited by anthropophagous natives; it is 
located on the right side of the Mississippi, about forty leagues south- 
east of its bank. It was conquered about sixty years ago by the 
French, but only about twenty years ago some French colonists from 
Canada set themselves up there in an area thirty leagues long and 
ten wide. The population is about four or five thousand souls, a 
quarter of them white and the rest black slaves. ‘They are entirely 
given to agriculture, which consists of nothing but plantations of 
corn and a good quality of cotton; the inhabitants, though generally 
in easy circumstances, have no instruction whatever. Their ignorance 
is very great; they murder the French language rather than speak it. 
However, ten years ago they began to feel the necessity of education; 
they have their children taught to read, write, and figure; and up to 
the present the education of the youth amounts to nothing more. 
If these colonists are simple and ignorant, their manners on the 
other hand are much purer than ours, although they are beginning 
to change on account of their contacts with the Americans and the 
great number of foreigners who are every day coming among them 
to set up new settlements. Imagine the French peasants enriched by 
the Revolution, and you will have the idea of the inhabitants of the 
Attahapas. 

I was hospitably received by these good people, and after fourteen 
months of suffering and privation I felt the pleasure of sleeping in 
peace in a good bed and of sitting at a good table. Temporarily I 
obtained a place with a schoolteacher who saw in me enough talent 
to teach reading, writing, and figuring—things that the poor man 
knew very impertectly.4 He offered me 200 piastres a year, which I 
accepted; but I left him after a few months. I bought myself three 
jackets and cotton trousers, four shirts and some shoes; and I thought 
of setting up a school of my own. One colonist gave me board and 
lodging on credit. 

One of my comrades had invented a method of teaching reading, 
writing, and figuring in three months. He had obtained an exclusive 
patent from the American Government for teaching by this method 
in all the United States. He sold his privilege for the Attahapas to a 


s2Neither did C... D..., the author of Le Champ-d’Asile, see any of it, p. 88. 
The fund was collected principally by Gros, Davillier and Company, 15 Boulevard 
Poissoniére, Paris. 

4The author of this letter is a young man of twenty-three years, talented and 
educated, and belonging to a good Parisian family which is now living in Italy. 
This young man left his parents at sixteen years of age to join the Imperial Guard. 
He was present at Waterloo and left the army at the time of its disbandment. 
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man named Laurent, with whom I was connected. The latter offered 
to let me teach for him on the halves. He was getting two hundred 
piastres per student; so I accepted this bargain immediately, and 
soon I had five pupils. At the end of three months they could read, 
write, and figure perfectly; I had five hundred piastres for my half; 
so I paid my debts and found myself with some money ahead. 

Laurent left for New Orleans and sold the patent for the province 
of Missouri, and on his return on February 18, 1820, he sold me that 
for the Attahapas at 500 piastres. I now (April 30, 1820) have four 
students, which will bring me eight hundred piastres in three months. 
And afterwards I will have others who have already reserved their 
places. This sum will not seem very large to you when you consider 
that the bare necessities are very high here: A suit costs 40 piastres, 
a hat 10, a shirt five, a pair of shoes four, and so on. Food itself is 
cheap but wine is very high although they are beginning to grow 
the vine successfully, and perhaps in ten or fifteen years from now 
Louisiana and even the colonists on the banks of the Ohio will be 
able to furnish America with good wines, to the prejudice of those 
of France. 

Such is my present position, and however happy it is in comparison 
with that I was in, I nonetheless sigh for the moment when I will 
be able to leave this land of exile and embark at New Orleans to 
come throw myself in your arms, etc. 
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well underway. It is in the fall that a new round of 
activity at the state and local history level begins in 
Texas each year. The Junior Historians reorganize and start 
with new crews in many Texas high schools. That the local his- 
tory groups are all moving off with stimulating programs and 
accomplishments will be evidenced by the various reports which 
follow. From the Panhandle to the Gulf, Texas has a splendid 
assortment of local historical groups and societies. Apparently 
an auspicious year is just ahead. 
“ww 
Historical interest in Texas has always been able to surmount 
the obstacle of distance. On Tuesday night, September 19, a 
delegation from the San Antonio Historical Association put on 
the program for a meeting of the Harris County Historical So- 
ciety which Herbert Fletcher called “nothing short of magnifi- 
cent.”” Several Houston members of the Association wrote to the 
office especially commending the part taken by Stanley Banks. 
Dr. Henry R. Maresh and Herbert Fletcher are achieving real 
success in revitalizing the Harris County Historical group. 
The October meeting will present Oswald Mueller, who will 
present accounts drawn from his translation of Von Wrede, who 
visited Houston in the forties. In November the Harris County 
group expects to have Mrs. Sybil Jordan’s Robert E. Lee High 
School Junior Historians from Baytown take charge of the 


program. 


Te is written just as the fall semester of 1950 has gotten 


® 
Notice has been received that the Athens Review, founded in 


1885, and one of the city’s oldest business institutions, published a 
fifty-six-page paper commemorating the town’s hundredth anniver- 
sary. Mayor Charles Frank Jones designated September 29 as Pio- 
neer Appreciation Day and called upon all citizens to honor the 
pioneers of the area. The edition contains histories of the town 
of Athens and Henderson County, service and civic clubs, 
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churches, schools, and other organizations. Athens was named by 
Aunt Dull Averiett for Athens, Greece, the city of culture and 
beauty. The name was approved by the founders who sought to 
achieve a similarity to its namesake. 
Time magazine of October 16, 1950, reports in its art section 
on an event which is also of direct significance in the field of 
history. 


Texans swarming into Dallas for the State Fair last week found 
cattle on the walls as well as in the stalls. The Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts was featuring a brand-new show of eleven cattle paintings 
by Texas’ Tom Lea, a report-in-oils skillful and observant enough to 
rival the works of such old-time Southwesterners as Charles Russell 
and Frederic Remington. 

Lea, 43, a wiry El] Pasoan who once went in for portraiture and 
commercial art, developed his reporter’s skill on a rugged assignment. 
As an artist-correspondent he covered World War II for Life, painted 
the North Atlantic patrol, later moved to the Pacific and landed 
with the Marines on Peleliu. After the war Life commissioned the 
cattle pictures, last week presented them to the Dallas museum. 

A prodigious researcher, Lea had dipped into Mexico to learn 
about the Spanish origins of U. S. cattle. He came back with some 
dramatic bullfight sketches and material for a fine first novel, The 
Brave Bulls (Time, April 25, 1949). Later, he visited Southwestern 
ranches and Midwestern stock farms, spent a solid week on the 
killing floor at Swift & Co.’s Chicago stockyards. The resulting pic- 
tures struck Texans as not only good but mighty authentic. Looking 
at a Lea branding scene last week, one grizzled cattleman remarked: 
“You can smell the smoke from the burned hair.” 

A hit of the show was the portrait of Oklahoma Governor Roy 
Turner’s great Hereford bull, the late Hazford Rupert 81st, which 
sired $1,000,000 worth of calves. He was, Lea recalled, “a most dis- 
tinguished, gentlemanly and cordial old bull. He tipped the scales 
at 1,850 pounds, liked to have his back scratched, and was gentle as 
a house dog. ... He stood for his portrait not only with dignity but 
with the skill of an experienced and much interviewed public figure. 
He was pleasanter and far more interesting than many human por- 
trait subjects I have had.” 

Kw OW 
Remains of early Spanish and Indian settlements, dating back 


to 1750 and before, were discovered during the summer of 1950 
by University of Texas archaeologists in a survey of the area to 
be covered by the Rio Grande’s Falcon Dam reservoir. Jack 
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Hughes, of Dallas, headed the field party, which recorded loca- 
tions of remains and mapped those areas to be under water soon 
in the one hundred-square-mile area below Laredo. University 
Archaeologist Alex D. Krieger supervised the work. The project 
was sponsored by the University’s Anthropology Department. 


wow 
The First Baptist Church in Henderson has published a twen- 


ty-six page booklet, Centennial Story First Baptist Church Hen- 
derson, Texas, to commemorate its one hundredth anniversary 
celebration held September 27 through October 1, 1950. The 
publication carries a history of the church and well-chosen photo- 
graphs. 
ww Ww 
Texas Parade, the magazine sponsored by the Texas Good 


Roads Association, consistently carries worth-while articles on 
the history of Texas, but one which deserves special attention is 
Dr. Andrew Forest Muir’s “State Cemetery,” in the September 
issue. Muir relates the accidental beginning of the cemetery in 
1851 with the burial of General Edward Burleson. A listing of 
those buried in the State Cemetery reads like an honor roll of 
Texas history. The principal driveway of the plat is designated 
as Lou Kemp Avenue, and Muir says, “The present flourishing 
condition of the cemetery is the result of the interest of Louis 
W. Kemp.” 


The Panhandle-Plains Historical Review for 1949 contains 


two outstanding contributions to Texana. The first, edited by 
Dr. Rex Strickland, is ‘““The Recollections of W. S. Glenn, Buf- 
falo Hunter,” while the second is ‘““The Millet Cattle Ranch in 
Baylor County, Texas” by Floyd Benjamin Streeter. Up to the 
1949 number, Dr. L. F. Sheffy had been managing editor of the 
Review for about two decades. Dr. Ima C. Barlow, a long-time 
colleague of Dr. Sheffy at West Texas State College, now appears 
as managing editor. The associate editors are H. Bailey Carroll, 
J. Evetts Haley, Charles Boone McClure, L. F. Sheffy, and Floyd 
V. Studer. Harold Bugbee is art editor with Carl Hertzog handling 
cartography. 
ww 
Through the kindness of B. D. Donnell, of the Wichita Falls 
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Daily Times, the Association has been furnished with clip sheets 
of the September 24 issue telling of the successful completion 
by Senator Ben G. Oneal of a fourteen-year search for a portrait 
of General William G. Belknap. Since 1936 Oneal has interested 
himself in the reconstruction of Fort Belknap, which was officially 
founded on November 3, 1851, in present Young County. Many 
of the official records have been uncovered through the years by 
Oneal’s efforts; meanwhile an excellent piece of work had been 
done in restoring six of Fort Belknap’s original buildings. Se- 
curing a picture of the founder, General Belknap, however, 
seemed next to impossible. Finally, though, the desired portrait 
was located in Newburgh, New York, the general’s birthplace, 
and the thousands of annual visitors may now also view a like- 
ness of the fort’s founder who distinguished himself in the War 
of 1812, the Seminole War, the Mexican War, and who died on 
the tour of duty of West Texas forts about a week after estab- 
lishing Fort Belknap. 
wow 

On July 16, 1950, the Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph issued a 
212-page edition which emphasized the history of Tyler, Smith 
County, and East Texas during the twentieth century. 


A Book of the Year, 1950, is the title of the twenty-eighth 


publication of the Poetry Society of Texas. The volume is edited 
by David Russell and contains a tribute to Hilton Ross Greer, 
principal founder of the Society, who died on November 26, 1949. 
Many of the poems included in the number have a definite Texas 
flavor. 


OW 
The West Texas Museum at Texas Technological College, 


Lubbock, was formally dedicated by Dr. Clifford B. Jones on 
October 19 at a program held in the Museum Auditorium. Dr. 
Carl Coke Rister, research professor at the University of Okla- 
homa, gave an address on “Oil’s Impact on the Southwest.” 
Charles A. Guy was master of ceremonies. 

The Temple Telegram published a 124-page special edition on 
June 21, marking the one hundredth birthday of Bell County 
and fifty years of twentieth century progress. The edition tells 
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the story of the past and present and takes a look at what the 
future has in store for the county and its communities. The rapid 
progress made during the last ten years is stressed. The largest 
edition ever published in Bell County, it consumed newsprint 
weighing 35,430 pounds. In one strip one page wide, it would 
reach 421.8 miles. 


Two recent publications of the San Jacinto Museum of History 


Association will be of interest to the Texas historical fraternity. 
The first bears a lengthy title: A Check List of Manuscripts 
Including A Transcript of a Letter from the Battleground, an 
Eyewitness Account of the Battle of San Jacinto, from the Col- 
lection of Manuscripts, Prints, Photographs, and Imprints Pre- 
sented to the San Jacinto Museum of History by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jesse Holman Jones. This unpaged booklet relates that Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse Jones, of Houston, have presented to the San Jacinto 
Museum the Emil Hurja collection of Texana. An admirable 
introduction is provided by Dorothy W. Knepper, director of the 
San Jacinto historical activities. A highlight of the collection is 
the six-page printing of an eyewitness account of the Battle of 
San Jacinto, done by William C. Swearingen, a participant, just 
two days after the battle. 

The remainder of the collection is catalogued under the fol- 
lowing five headings: Westward Expansion, Sam Houston, Re- 
public of Texas, War with Mexico, and State of Texas. 

The second booklet is A Picture Book Introduction to the San 
Jacinto Museum of History, which by excellent illustrations of 
items, exhibits, and collections, outlines the scope of the museum. 
This is a second edition of an earlier work, but this edition has 
had added a map of the battlefield drawn by Gerry Doyle. Twenty 
positions are marked on the map and by following these, the 
course of the battle may be traced. This splendid mapping of 
the battleground will be genuinely welcomed by all students of 
Texas history. 


Ww 
The report of President T. S. Painter to the faculty emphasizes 


that Graduate School enrollment continues to increase at the 
University of Texas, with 2,331 graduate students registered this 
fall. Graduate enrollment of 553 in 1945 increased to 1,254 in 
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1946, 1,464 in 1947, 1,824 in 1948, and 2,088 in 1949. In summary 
Dr. Painter reported that since it opened in 1883, the University 
of Texas had conferred 52,082 degrees, including 767 Doctor of 
Philosophy and 64 Doctor of Education degrees. Masters’ degrees 
totalled 7,209 and bachelors’ degrees, 44,042. 


Kw 
The Pleasures of Publishing, a trade sheet of the Columbia 


University Press, hardly ever appears without some gem of wis- 
dom for publishers. The October 2, 1950, issue deals realistically 
with a widespread piece of author-folklore. The following para- 
graphs have real meaning for the Association or any institution 
which undertakes scholarly publication on any scale. 


“Every library will buy a copy.” That simple little sentence, spoken 
or written by almost every scholarly author we have ever met, has 
caused us, and other university presses, more difficulty than anything 
else an author can think up to do or say. We have even considered 
having the sentence printed on the questionnaire our Sales and 
Advertising Department sends new authors to save them the trouble 
of writing it. We wish the statement were true. Unfortunately, it 
isn’t and probably never will be. No library can buy all the books 
(and periodicals) it wants, let alone all that are published. The 
Library Journal has recently compiled some statistics which show 
why this is so. 

Take the case of college and university libraries. There are 1,700 
of them in the United States. They spent, in the year studied, 
$10,671,202 for books and periodicals. Of all the libraries, 1,300 
(78%) spent an average of only $1,780 a year on books. At the top 
were 87 libraries (5%) which spent over $60,000 a year each. This 
small group thus had available 49% of the book funds of all 1,700 
schools. 

And whether a library spends $1,780 or $60,000 a year, it has a 
lot of ground to try to cover. In 1949 there were 10,892 books pub- 
lished in the United States. The English publish more new titles a 
year than we do. And when the problems of college libraries are 
being considered, one cannot overlook books published in other 
countries and in other languages. There are thousands of periodicals 
issued all over the world and subscriptions cost money. Books lost, 
damaged, and stolen must be replaced. Many books must be pur- 
chased in quantity for student reading assignments. None of these 
factors makes life easy for the librarian trying to stretch his budget 
—or for the scholarly author and publisher trying to increase sales. 

How about the public libraries? There are 7,408 of them and they 
spend $14,500,000 a year for books. But of the total, 2,221 libraries 
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(38%) spend under $100 a year, while another 1,916 (33%) spend 
$1,000 to $3,999 a year. This 71% of all the libraries can’t buy very 
many books. At the very top of the list are just 82 public libraries 
(2%) who can spend $100,000 or more a year for books and who 
account for more than half of all the money spent by such libraries. 

In short, a very, very few libraries will buy almost every book 
published. Many libraries will buy everything of importance in some 
particular field or fields, or of interest to some particular group of 
readers. Some libraries will buy almost nothing of anything. All 
libraries would like to have (and should have) more money for 
books. Every library will not buy a copy of your book. They can’t. 

A clipping from the Cincinnati Times-Star of May 10, 1950, 
reveals the publication of Edward N. Clopper’s dn American 
Family, in an edition limited to five hundred copies. The book 
tells the story of six generations of the Clopper family, all of 
whom have lived in “Beachwood,” the family homestead in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Nicholas Clopper, the founder of the family, how- 
ever, came to Texas where he became the owner of thousands of 
acres. One son was killed by Indians in Texas, and yet another 
son became ill and died here. Also Edward N. Clopper, the 
author of the book, is a former superintendent of schools in 
Houston, Texas. 

Some sixteen chapters of the book are said to be concerned 
with the family’s experiences in Texas in Austin’s colony from 
i822 on. David G. Burnet is listed as a relative of the Cloppers. 
The work is, therefore, in part, a Texas item, and it may be 
secured only through Acres of Books, 633 Main Street, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 

OW 
Gilbert B. Lewis, 204 Poplar Lane-Hillcrest, Richmond 26, 


Virginia, wishes to locate and communicate with some descend- 
ant of Mrs. Medora Marchant Little, who in 1904 was connected 
with the Dixieland Publishing Company of Dallas, Texas. This 
company published The Dixieland, a monthly magazine devoted 
to the history of the War between the States. Medora Marchant 
was first married, about 1860, to William McCombs (issue Paul 
McCombs) and was married a second time to William Little 
(issue William Marchant Little) . 


wow 
Wimberley C. Goodman, 331 South Rosemont Avenue, Dallas 


ey 
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11, Texas, has kindly furnished for the archives of the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center, a brochure of the Goodman Fam- 
ily Reunion and Homecoming, September 25, 1949. Approxi- 
mately two hundred descendants of the Goodman clan met at 
the Mount of Blessings, Atlanta, Texas, to discuss pioneer events 
and family history. A list of those attending appears in the 
brochure. The Goodmans originally migrated to Cass and Rock- 
wall counties, Texas, from Henry County, Georgia, in 1870-1872. 
A former captain in the Confederate Army, John Goodman 
settled at Heath, Texas, and later served as a member of the state 
legislature. His descendants still reside in Rockwall County. The 
gatherings have been scheduled to become annual affairs. The 
1950 meeting was held on September 24. 


Association member Robert C. Cotner was recently elected 


editor of the history section of the Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly. Cotner is an assistant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Professor Samuel E. Asbury of Texas Agricultural and Me- 


chanical College, writes to call attention to John Williamson 
Palmer’s “The Fight at the San Jacinto,” which has been re- 
printed in Edmund Clarence Stedman (ed.), An American 
Anthology, 1787-1900. Professor Asbury is enthusiastic about 
Palmer’s verse but calls attention to the error that José Nicolas 
de la Portilla is said to have been at San Jacinto. 


Dr. Edward S. Wallace, command historian of the United 


States Air Force, spoke to the members of the San Antonio 
Historical Association on September 15. Dr. Wallace’s subject 
was General William Jenkins Worth, first commander of the 
United States Military Department of Texas and New Mexico, 
who died in San Antonio on May 7, 1849. 
ww 

Eloina Bruton Roggenbrod, 5614 Lindell Avenue, Dallas 6, 
Texas, is interested in any information that may be given con- 
cerning John T. Harris of Titus County. Harris was a member 
of the Seventh Legislature, 1857 to 1858. Mrs. Roggenbrod would 
also like information on Harris’ daughter, Rachel, who later 
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became Mrs. John M. Williams. Information should be sent 


directly to the inquirer. 


The young editor of the Tulsa Tribune, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


delivered a highly-acclaimed speech before foreign and_ local 
editors in Houston on September 28. In a portion of the address 
Jones said of Texas: 


But I am happiest, most of all, that you have come to ‘Texas. 
Texas is the essence, the attar of America. Texas is America, not in 
pastel shades, but in cardinal colors. 

I speak of Texas with great objectivity, because my home is in a 
minor satrapy to the north, known as Oklahoma. ‘Texans speak of 
Oklahoma with condescension. Indeed, they speak of Heaven with 
condescension. I don’t know what Heaven does about it, but Okla- 
homans turn their cheeks and hide their wrath—until the football 
season comes along. 

I have no shame in advising our guests that Texas is not “the most 
beautiful state that I know.” Its mountains are neither high nor 
verdant. Its great plains are as featureless as the broad Pacific. The 
western part of Texas is dry as dust. The eastern border is periodically 
drowned. Cattle freeze by the hundreds in the great winter blizzards 
of the Panhandle. Summer along the Gulf Coast is a perpetual Turk- 
ish bath. 

Texas is not a restful place in which to live. Her people take great 
pride in their Southern traditions, yet they are afflicted by a nervous 
energy that makes Yankees seem languid. Texas is an endless race to 
make more money in order to build bigger, and build bigger in 
order to make more money. Her citizens roar through life at top 
speed, sustained by boundless optimism, chamber of commerce ora- 
tory, and copious draughts of Hadacol and other elixirs. 

But to paraphrase Shelley, one may well say of Texas: “Look on 
their works, ye mighty, and despair.” 

w OW 
The following persons and organizations have become mem- 


bers of the Association since the last issue of the Quarterly: 


Mr. M. S. Cook Mr. Leldon T. Goode 

Box 609 7021 South Main 
Corsicana, Texas Houston, Texas 

Mr. Cyrus F. Smythe Mr. C. Corinth Wagner 

14 Bowers Road 514 Midvale Avenue 
Caldwell, New Jersey University City 5, Missouri 
Mrs. R. N. Holloway Castleberry School 

1577 West grd Avenue Mrs. D. R. Marsh, Principal 


Corsicana, Texas Fort Worth, Texas 
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Mrs. Winfred G. Ellis 
3633 Chevy Chase Drive 
Houston 19, Texas 


Cuero Junior High School Library 
Cuero, Texas 


Mrs. Fritz Koehler 
604 North Esplanade 
Cuero, Texas 


Miss Mary Frances Sweeney 
128 Argo Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. J. A. Wellborn 
3738 Armstrong 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Hope B. Finkelstein 
Box 116 
Hallettsville, Texas 


North East Missouri State Teachers 
College Library 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Miss Claire E. Stanley 
Box 528 
Aransas Pass, Texas 


Mr. Isaac Arnold 
goo1 Del Monte Drive 
Houston 19, Texas 


Miss Anna H. Smith 
205 East Rusk Street 
Marshall, Texas 


Dr. Floyd S. Fierman 
Temple Mount Sinai 

goo North Oregon Street 
El Paso, Texas 


Mr. W. E. S. Dickerson 
Box 1979, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Lt. Col. Leon H. Durst, A. G. 


Public Information Officer 
Headquarters, gnd Army 
Fort Meade, Maryland 


Tom Green Historical Society 
c/o Miss Susan Miles 

112 North Irving Street 

San Angelo, Texas 


Mrs. Eloina B. Roggenbrod 
5614 Lindell Avenue 
Dallas 6, Texas 


The Southwest Review 


Southern Methodist University 


Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. David M. Warren, Jr. 
Panhandle, Texas 


KW 


Res. 
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Kook Keviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


William Belcher Seeley: Founder and First Principal of San An- 
tonio Academy. By Isaac Joslin Cox. San Antonio (The 
Naylor Company), 1948. Pp. xviii++108. $2.00. 

This little volume contains a biographical sketch of Dr. Wil- 
liam Seeley, distingushed gentleman, founder and first principal 
of the San Antonio Academy; it gives the origins of one of San 
Antonio’s older private schools which trained so many young 
men and prepared them for advanced work at the best univer- 
sities and technical schools. 

Written by Professor Isaac J. Cox, an associate of Dr. Seeley in 
the early years of the academy, the book reflects the author’s 
admiration for the scholarly abilities and pedagogical methods 
as well as for the virtues of a refined Christian educator who 
played an important part in shaping the lives of the students 
entrusted to his direction. 

Dr. Seeley received his education at Princeton University and 
gained valuable experience in teaching at Newark Academy, 
where for four years he was headmaster in classics. He wanted 
to join the staff of Princeton, but since he never had been robust, 
he was advised by his physician to settle in a warmer climate. 
How he came to San Antonio, regained his health, and founded 
the academy, and developed his educational methods and ideals 
form the principal theme of the volume. The addenda of approx- 
imately forty pages are every bit as interesting as the book itself 
and should be read as part of the text. Here are reproduced 
some family papers, records, and rosters from the school as well 
as Seeley’s own account of the founding of the academy. The 
data thus assembled from various sources illustrate the varied 
abilities and interests of the headmaster. Undoubtedly the book 
will be of special interest to his admirers and former students 
who, after a lapse of half a century, are still proud to bear the 
name “Seeley boys,” but it should likewise be consulted by all 
who contemplate writing local school histories. 


JosEPpH W. ScHMiITz 
St. Mary’s University 
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Dr. J. H. Barnard’s Journal. By Hobart Huson (ed.). Refugio 
(privately printed) , 1949. Pp. iv-+-58. Illustrations and maps. 
$5.00. 

This is a small book but an important one. Hobart Huson, 
who has done so much to clarify the history of his part of ‘Texas, 
has combined his talents as historian and detective to bring to- 
gether all that is known about Dr. J. H. Barnard and his Journal. 
The three versions of the Journal, as they appeared in Dudley 
G. Wooten’s Comprehensive History of Texas, the Goliad Ad- 
vance-Guard, and John Joseph Linn’s Reminiscences of Fifty 
Years in Texas, are set down and compared by means of brackets 
and footnotes. 

This book makes available one of the three trustworthy ac- 
counts by a participant of the heroic and tragic events which 
took place in the Goliad area during the last few days of March, 
1836. The other two are by Dr. Jack Shackleford and Dr. Joseph 
E. Field who shared with their close friend and fellow physician 
all the horror-provoking experiences of the Goliad Massacre. 

The Journal begins in Chicago in December, 1835. Why should 
Dr. Barnard, a Canadian by birth, leave a lucrative practice and 
come to Texas? It was the same reason that impelled hundreds of 
other men to leave their homes all over the United States and 
Europe and answer the call for help in faraway Texas: “They 
[the Texans] were in arms for a cause that I had always been 
taught to consider sacred, viz.: Republican principles and popu- 
lar institutions.” He reached Texas late in January, 1836, and 
during the next three months he recorded in accurate detail the 
fast-moving events which terminated on Palm Sunday, March 27. 

But the Journal is more than an itinerary of an army. It con- 
tains interesting impressions of people and things. His com- 
panions-in-arms were not ordinary soldiers: for the most part, 
they were “men of character and standing ... who had left their 
homes from sympathy for a people who had taken up arms for 
their liberty.” As the troops were ready to march to Goliad and 
attach themselves to the command of Colonel James W. Fannin, 
it was realized that the day of departure had been set for Friday. 
To escape the “day of ill omen,” a short march was made Thurs- 
day afternoon. They had not gone far, when some of the men 
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became “‘tipsy and pugnacious.”” A violent quarrel ensued which 
only their much respected Captain Shackleford could quiet. 
Shortly thereafter, Doctor Barnard made this observation: “A 
Texas Norther gives one no time to indulge in pleasurable senti- 
ments.” 

The author has inserted many historical and biographical foot- 
notes. These footnotes are of necessity brief, but they are of 
assistance to the reader. A comprehensive bibliography is ap- 
pended. A valuable and absorbing addition to the book is written 
by Harbert Davenport and concerns Panchita Alavéz, the Angel 
of Goliad. 

The book is attractively designed and printed; the paper is of 
good quality. Typographical errors are unusually few. 

Pat IRELAND NIXON 


The Heraldry of the Range: Some Southwestern Brands. By J. 
Evetts Haley. Canyon (The Panhandle Plains Historical So- 
ciety), 1949. Pp. 35. Illustrations. $5.00. 

In this brief volume of thirty-five pages, J]. Evetts Haley gathers 
together a wealth of information about cattle brands in general 
and some famous ranching enterprises in particular. The intro- 
ductory chapter deals with the origin, varied sources, and sym- 
bolism of the brands, as well as the significant role which they 
have played in the life of the Southwest. Tribute is paid to the 
intense loyalty of the cowboys to their outfits and brands. Haley 
has high praise for the men of courage, character, and persever- 
ance who established vast ranching enterprises and guided them 
to hard-won success, the men whose brands were symbols of 
integrity and high quality—“the shining heraldry of the range.” 

The chapters which follow present a graphic history of seven 
great ranching enterprises of the Southwest, designated by their 
brand names: the JA, established by Goodnight and Adair, the 
first great brand on the Texas plains; the XIT, symbol of the 
three-million-acre domain given by Texas to the Farwell Syndi- 
cate of Chicago in return for the erection of the present capitol; 
the Bells of New Mexico, made possible by grants of land to 
Spanish-speaking Dons; the Matador V which still survives, thanks 
to the honest effort and sagacity of its sturdy Scotch founders; 
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the 101 (not to be confused with the 101 Ranch Show) which 
pioneered in the profitable use of summer ranges in Kansas; and 
those British backed ventures, vast in extent, the Cross L and 
the JJ. These stories are all illustrative of the character, fortitude, 
and determination which were common to the establishment of 
the ranch empires of that day. Though many of the large ranches 
have vanished or lost their original identity, Haley believes that 
their heritage remains ‘“‘in an expansive and generous attitude 
toward life, a zestful and courageous point of view, and a high 
regard for honorable tradition.” 

This book should prove interesting to all those whose imag- 
inations are stirred by the history and lore of the cow country. 
J. Evetts Haley is eminently qualified for such writing, for 
through firsthand experience and extensive research he has be- 
come an authority on the ranching industry of the Southwest. 
His biographies of Charles Goodnight, George W. Littlefield, 
and Charles Schreiner, pioneer ranchmen, have proved distinct 
contributions to the literature of the Southwest and to the annals 
of the cattle industry. It is to be hoped that at some future date 
he will enlarge the scope of this small book to include the color- 
ful story and romance of other distingushed brands, ranch enter- 
prises, and their founders. There are many of these in Texas 
alone, such as the Running W of King, the Laurel Leaf of 
Kenedy, the three D’s of Waggoner, the Lazy S of Slaughter, the 
SMS of Swenson, the 6666 of Burnett, and others of equal dis- 
tinction. 

Harold Bugbee, whom Haley has described as ‘‘a competent 
artist in the classical tradition,” has illustrated each of the chap- 
ters of the text with his vivid, distinctive drawings. Of unusual 
interest are the eight full-page illustrations, one at the beginning 
of each chapter, consisting of pages from early brand books or 
notices of brands and strays taken from early newspapers. 

The superior craftsmanship of Carl Hertzog is evident in 
typography and design. This handsome volume is a credit to all 
who had a part in its publication. 

C. STANLEY BANKs 
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Bird’s-Eye View of the Pueblos. By Stanley A. Stubbs. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press), 1940. Illustrations. Pp. 
xvii+122. $3.00. 


Bird’s-Eye View of the Pueblos is a small and extremely attrac- 
tive book which describes twenty-five modern Indian pueblos of 
New Mexico and Arizona. Eighteen of these are communities of 
the Pueblo Indians located mostly along the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico; seven are the towns of the Hopi lying north of the Little 
Colorado River in Arizona. The objective of the author is ‘‘to 
record the actual ground plan of each one of them before time 
and cultural changes bring about their ultimate disappearance.” 

A foreword reviews previous related efforts at recording Pueblo 
life. The introduction gives an adequate background on the 
culture, economy, crafts, history, government, religion, language, 
architecture, planning, and building methods of the towns. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to individual treatment of the 
separate communities. 

Four pages are assigned to each of the pueblos. The name and 
its origin, location, language, period of occupation, date of con- 
struction, population, and size of the reservation introduce the 
material on each settlement. The date of the annual fiesta is also 
listed when applicable. A short two to three paragraph descrip- 
tive statement is included for each unit, completed by a descrip- 
tion of the local native craft. The heart of the volume is in the 
twenty-five plates of aerial photographs which are matched by 
scale drawings of the ground plans for each Indian town. 

This book is the rare combination of an instructive guide for 
tourists and a basic contribution for scholars. The author's clear, 
concise, accurate style will endear him to both traveler and sci- 
entist. The format, printing, composition, and overall impression 
contribute to the usual attractiveness of the publication. The 
study is a credit to Mr. Stubbs and to the University of Okla- 
homa Press which presents it as number thirty-one in the Civil- 
ization of the American Indian Series. 


Jor W. NEAL 


The University of Texas 
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Slavery in Alabama. By James Benson Sellers. ‘Tuscaloosa (Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press) , 1950. Pp. xiii+426. Illustrations. 
$4.00. 

All students of the slavery-plantation system of the South have 

a great mentor, Professor U. B. Phillips. If Slavery in Alabama 

suggests the adaptation and confinement of American Negro 

Slavery to a state level, it will in turn be the prototype for spe- 

cialized studies in the other slave states. Professor Sellers of the 

History Department of the University of Alabama launches a 

refreshing and scholarly account which comprehends every phase 

of slavery in Alabama from its territorial days up to the Civil 

War. The chapters deal with the introduction and expansion of 

slavery, plantation types and economy, slave management and 

subsistence, traffic in slaves, runaway slaves, slave crimes and pun- 
ishment, the town slave, the church and slavery, the free negro, 
and the inevitable defense of slavery by the literati. The index 
is somewhat inadequate, but the bibliography of sources cited in 
replete footnotes is complete. The jacket by Thomas Immler 
adds to the attractiveness of the book. 

Professor Sellers explores every nook and cranny and presents 

a meticulous case study of slavery in a new cotton state. He re- 

constructs the institution from its own records: statutes, court 

proceedings, church minutes, wills, deeds, plantation letters, man- 
uals, and records, and thirty different newspapers, some in series 
of years. He makes exhaustive use of his data. From mere run- 
away slave advertisements and descriptions, he reveals a surpris- 
ing number of facets of the system. ‘Io one not interested in this 
subject, it would appear that the writer is repetitious and that 

he overstretches his materials and interpretations. The book is a 

“must,” however, for students and teachers of the ante-bellum 

South, and it will have a most enthusiastic reception in that circle. 

At the outset the writer states that slavery had distinctive fea- 

tures in the several states. Slavery in Alabama, however, is not a 

comparative study, and it leaves the reader to surmise the special 

features in Alabama. Slavery was profitable from beginning to 
end on the new bottom soils of Alabama; it was ever expanding. 

There were never enough slaves to supply the demand. Hence, 

Alabama planters were buyers and not sellers of slaves. Because 
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of their high price and the profit from their labor, slaves received 
the best of care in Alabama. The slavocracy was more dominant 
than in older areas and, to this reviewer, the native questioners 
seemed to be more numerous and voluble than in states where 
slavery was on the decline. 

The Southern defense of slavery is probably as important and 
as interesting to as many people as any other section of the book 
which could be reviewed in some detail. If, in retrospect, Ala- 
bama arguments seem unsound, one must consider that they 
were provoked by and were intended to counter the attack by abo- 
litionists. First in order, perhaps, they had to answer the charge 
that slavery was a “heinous” evil and sin. Ministers and laymen 
replied that it could not be sinful because it was ordained by 
God and sanctioned—even commanded—by the Bible. Moreover, 
with the aid of college professors, they proved to themselves at 
least that the Negro was an inferior being, naturally adapted to 
slavery, and incapable of higher destiny. Slaves did the menial 
and degrading labor and thereby created a more perfect equality 
among whites, gave whites leisure to cultivate their minds, and 
produced a gentleman class with a higher sense of duty, self- 
esteem, and chivalry than found elsewhere. Southern slaves had 
more security, were happier, and even lived longer than free 
Negroes and working whites elsewhere. Their labor developed 
natural resources, made prices cheap, and contributed to world 
prosperity. 

One explanation, if not positive defense, advanced by South- 
erners was more valid than all the rest: what to do about the 
Negro if he were emancipated. They never did fully exploit this 
problem, nor have later Southern historians. They reasoned— 
and that is the word for it—that colonization was a failure and 
that the free Negro among them was unsatisfactory and even dan- 
gerous. Sincere Southern men believed slavery was the best way to 
handle the problem of the Negro; in fact, they knew of no other 
practicable solution of it. 

But all was not in defense of slavery by Southern people. Ala- 
bama had shadows—not shades—of Hinton Rowan Helper. As 
early as 1851, Governor Henry Watkins Collier recommended that 
the legislature prohibit further slave trade in the state. Others be- 
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lieved the state was saturated with black slaves and that there was 
danger of the South’s becoming the Santo Domingo of North 
America. The native “restrictionists” generally, and logically, as- 
serted that slavery was not really profitable but that it gradually 
impoverished both Southern soil and society. These men were not 
incendiary, and they never attacked the ethics of slavery or the 
morality of owners. As logical, and probably more honest, than 
the defenders, they did use some of the same arguments as North- 
ern free-soilers. The rising tide of the emancipation crusade 
stilled them. The number of native restrictionists, their distri- 
bution in the states, their social and economic status (qne sus- 
pects it was about the same as the defenders) , and to what extent 
anti-secessionists, submissionists, cooperationists, and reconstruc- 
tionists drew membership from this group are all questions which 
need further investigation. Slavery in Alabama provides a good 
start for the researcher on this subject. 


J. Horace Bass 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Folk Laughter on the American Frontier. By Mody C. Boatright. 
New York (The Macmillan Company), 1949. Pp. vii+-18:. 
$3.00. 

With three copyrights preceding the one for this printing, 
Folk Laughter on the American Frontier must have established 
itself among the reading public that enjoys this kind of an 
approach to the civilization of the frontier. In how many respects 
this printing differs from preceding ones, I have not checked, 
and in reading through this printing I was not wondering all 
the time if this or that tale had appeared earlier. 

In the acknowledgment the author and publishers state that 
permission has been secured from thirty publishers to quote copy- 
righted material from about forty titles. The table of contents 
notes the arrangement of the stories under thirteen headings, 
such as ““A Whole Menagerie,” ‘““Manners and Men,” “Loading the 
Greenhorn,” “The Art of ‘Tall Lying,” “The Stump,” and “Free 
Speech.” The last heading, “Buoyant or Despairing?” confronts 
the reader with the challenge to decide whether folk laughter was 
merely an expression of buoyancy or an escape from despair. 
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Listen to a bit of the philosophical treatise, from which I quote 
in long sweeps, as follows: 


The scripture classically chosen for exegesis [of the notion that 
“the laughter of the frontier was born of despair”] is a passage from 
Paine’s Mark Twain: 

The frontier with its hardships and tragedies was little more than 
a vast primeval joke: when all frontiersmen were obliged to be laugh- 
ing philosophers in order to survive the stress of its warfares. 

... The fight was so desperate, to take it seriously was to surrender. 
Women laughed that they might not weep; men laughed when they 
could no longer swear. 

... But there were occasions when the customary channel of relief 
was blocked: and when they [such men as Daniel Boone, David 
Crockett, and Kit Carson] could not swear, they laughed, for not to 
swear or to laugh was to surrender. 


To carry on the exegesis, Professor Boatright tells several stories 
in point but finally comes around to the point that you have 
sensed all along, namely: “There is actually more reason to 
speak of the optimism of the frontier than of its pessimism.” 
Yes, that’s it. And you will want to read the passages from writers, 
orators, historians, and congressmen in support of this view. 


RupopH L. BrEsELE 
The University of Texas 


Young America, 1830-1840. By Robert E. Riegel. Norman (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press), 1949. Pp. xii+436. Illustrated. 
$5.00. 

Some twenty years ago when Carl Russell Fish published The 
Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850, and more recently when 
Dr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, the younger, wrote The Age of Jack- 
son, there was no objection to including politicians, diplomats, 
and lawyers, at least as classes in society. Reading Young Amer- 
ica, 1830-1840, one is seldom made conscious of any political, 
military, or diplomatic developments of the Jackson-Van Buren 
era. The better than usual index has only two references to 
Martin Van Buren. In the preface, Professor Riegel explains why 
his “cross-view” of our civilization excludes political events, but 
the title is misleading. He uses the stock in trade topics and 
tools of the social historian to good advantage. Although doctors, 
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scientists, and teachers have their place, lawyers and ministers 
are slighted. But when this is said, Riegel has delineated with 
skillful strokes and by selected detail the panorama of a vast area 
of social history for the fourth decade. 

Riegel has selected his material almost entirely from writers 
contemporary with the period. Generous quotations tend to re- 
capture the flavor and thoughts of the time. Young America is 
divided into four major divisions, entitled “Americans,” ‘At 
Work,” “At Home,” “At Play,” with the bulk of emphasis upon 
Americans at home under such chapters as “Homes and Hotels,” 
“Women,” “Schools,” ‘Churches,’ ‘Reformers,’ ‘Doctors,’ and 
‘Scientists.’ The author stresses the adjustments being made by 
Eastern agriculture and the increasing tempo of the new indus- 
trialism, while showing how these changes affected the life of the 
new immigrants as well as the New England farm girls. The 
problems—public health, fire hazard, sewage disposal, and water 
supply—associated with the growth of industrial areas and cities, 
are discussed ably and logically. Each chapter is well planned. 

The author failed to include the military leaders or the active 
or pensioned soldiers as classes or groups in society. These groups 
need more attention from the social historian since the only 
generation to live at peace, yet not free of militia duty, lived in 
the brief interval of 1880 to 1898. That militia duty was a part 
of citizenship appears to have been more clearly understood by 
the men of Jackson’s era than by many draftees of the Atom Age. 

While brief but interesting accounts of new sects and examples 
of “anti-Catholic agitation” are included, the author has little 
time for the clergy as a group in society. He concludes: “The 
influence of the ministry on American life is doubtful. ... Ex- 
cept for a few men such as Beecher, Fisk, and Wayland in the 
East, and Dow, Cartwright, and Finney in the West, most minis- 
ters probably only reinforced traditional morality. They followed 
rather than led” (pp. 269-270). While agreeing in general with 
the characterization of Protestant sects as evidencing sharp “di- 
versity and bickering,” it was also true that the “calm stability 
of the Roman Catholic Church” was shaken, at least temporarily 
during this decade, by squabbles over trusteeism and educational 


issues. 
The number and degree of the hierarchy of leadership seems 
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to puzzle the author. For example, “The great majority of south- 
ern whites owned very few slaves or none at all. The ruling 
planter class was always small’ (p. gg) . “Textile mills were largely 
the creatures of shipping profits, especially those of Boston. 
The million-dollar corporation becomes common. More impor- 
tant was a group of Boston capitalists, who soon had control over 
20 per cent of American spindles, together with railroads and 
insurance companies” (p. 122). 

The style is easy and the reader enjoys a number of epigram- 
matical summaries. For example: “Migration humped forward 
like an earthworm and did not do handsprings like an acrobat” 
(p. 66). ““... No real reformer was a diplomat ...” (p. 292). 
A few times, however, these are unkind or untrue: ‘Southern 
prosperity was the Siamese twin of cotton prices, and the planter 
watched the price of cotton more closely than he did his own 
ever expanding family” (p. 100). 

The selected bibliography and abundant footnote references 
indicate that more research in the southern and western regions 
will need to be done and made more easily accessible before a 
book of this type will not appear to be primarily an account of 
the region north of the Potomac River and east of Lake Erie. 
Texas receives equal treatment with Oregon, and Dr. William 
Hogan’s The Texas Republic is mentioned as “the best single 
volume” for the Texas period. No reference was noted, however, 
to Dean Albert B. Moore’s History of Alabama, and the old 
Northwest must feel slighted, but other books by Riegel supply 
much of interest for western history. Within the limits set by 
the author, Young America is one of the best of the “decade 
books” to date, and the criticisms are only “the glowing pin- 
pricks” (p. 56) which fade out in the morning splendor as the 
reader watches the various streams of endeavor spread forth in 
an enviable pattern of vigorous democracy. In regard to economic 
thought, Riegel says: 


For the time being, the overwhelming majority of Americans con- 
tinued to believe in a free economic world, with the maximum of 
opportunity for the individual to become rich. The idea of a society 
in which each class fought another class for the largest possible 
share of the national income had not as yet emerged (p. 147). 
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Perhaps it requires another Jackson, obtaining the respect of 
foreign powers, at the same time paying off our national debt 
and encouraging an expansion of industry to the further im. 
provement of the standards and joys of living, to stimulate an 
optimistic literature a century after the era of Bancroft, Simms, 
Kennedy, Irving, and Cooper. 


RoBErT C. Corner 
The University of Texas 


The Army Air Forces in World War II: The Pacific~Guadalcanal 
to Saipan. Volume IV (August, 1942, to July, 1944). Edited 
by W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate. Chicago (The University 
of Chicago Press), 1950. Pp. xxxii+825. $6.00. 

In 1950 the military historian’s task is not a simple one. Every 
aspect of warfare has been vastly complicated since 1942, the 
year in which this volume resumes the narrative of the Army 
Air Force. Pilots at the Fighter Command School, which was 
then being remodeled into the School of Applied Tactics, were 
still studying a book called Pursuit Aviation, the lectures of 
former Captain Claire Lee Chennault. Current bombardment 
manuals were almost entirely theoretical. But at the point where 
this volume suspends its story, two years later, B-g9s were ready- 
ing and Black Widows were in the air. 

Probably no phase of air plans and operations during World 
World War II presents greater problems than the period treated 
by this book. The two dozen months were a period of incredibly 
rapid transitions. Necessity called for constant innovation in both 
strategy and tactics. Geography and the distractions of the Euro- 
pean war made logistics a nightmare. Finally, land, sea, and air 
forces were assuming new relationships and responsibilities. Fac- 
ing each of these circumstances, the makers of this record have 
accomplished a difficult task in ways that are noteworthy both to 
the historian and the general reader. 

The best qualities of the account are not modern-Homeric: 
dominant tones are simple and human, or highly technical and 
judicious. Dozens of short stories flash in the narrative. ‘The main 
story is fast and varied; trifles like the menu of a squadron's 
Christmas dinner stud a text that can present methodically, assess 
with apparent fairness, and deny without reservation an official 
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report by General Douglas MacArthur. Nowhere is there even a 
slight tinge of the old Air Corps’ “Wild Blue.” Indeed, a real 
distinction of the writing is its hard wording of hard fact. 

The story retains much of the auspiciousness of the planning 
conference, the tension of the briefing rooms, the precision of the 
line, the terrible emotional chill of the missions, the literalness 
of the intelligence report. Sometimes these qualities are contra- 
dictory; and occasionally mechanical awkwardness results from 
compressing unit histories, operations summaries, and all manner 
of fugitive accounts. But the details of air warfare come alive on 
these pages. Nor is this liveliness lamed by the authors’ constant 
use of technical terminology, code names for operations, complex 
reference to fighting units, and abbreviations (which in military 
jargon far outdo the unspelling of words once affected in Wash- 
ington) . Had all these verbal devices been spelled out, the book 
would have been impossibly long. 

Concerning the authors’ presentation of problems and processes 
of interservice cooperation, judgment must wait. The editors are 
explicit in pointing out that comparative conclusions have nec- 
essarily been sacrificed to deadlines. Nor is this tentativeness 
altogether uninstructive. One of the appalling facts about mod- 
ern warfare is that most of it is carried on in the darkness of 
ignorance—everybody’s occasional specific ignorance and nearly 
everybody's complete ignorance about almost everything. 

Behind much of the contemporary confusion which historians 
can now make into sense lies the blunt fact that Pacific forces 
often got the tragic short end of support from home during the 
early and middle phases of the war. The United States had just 
so much to throw against its enemies, and its chief enemy was 
the German. By late 1942 the desperation of Pacific defeats 
(described with fine candor in the first volume of this series) 
had been lightened somewhat, but there was still the urgency 
of need. The Pacific commands still needed almost everything. 
The later and slightly improved circumstances described in this 
book were therefore still shot through with pain and ire for 
combat units and their commanders. 

It is now popular for military historians to talk of the conduct 
of war on “‘levels,”” as in some modern inferno. On levels some- 
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what beyond the literal undertaking of this volume, arresting 
problems confront the reader. The fact that they are implied 
here and not explicitly developed does not lessen their hitting 
power. Later historians must consider them. One is the enormous 
difficulty of communication during time of war; understanding 
often breaks down even when the equipment and lines of com- 
munication hold up. Another is the ancient but still constant 
importance of the commander—as symbol, as thinker, as leader, 
as administrator, as fighter, and as human being. A third problem 
is the hopeless state of the machine-age fighting man when his 
machines are ill-supplied, not supplied, badly maintained, or 
insufficient to his task. 

Next among these implications is our unfortunate ignorance 
of the Pacific area in 1942. Terrain, climate, ecology, the science 
of the ocean, plant life, animal life (including the peoples) — 
there were so few sources on so much information desperately 
needed by fighting units; and how bitterly among jungles and 
mountains, at sea, and on air strips Americans paid for the easy 
provincialism of their country. A final problem implied by this 
book involves the citizen’s handicaps in conceiving the Pacific 
war as a combined operation and the closely related, larger 
difficulty of confronting it as an extension of politics. In 1950 
surely some of these implied problems—with whatever solutions 
honest men can give them—become what living history should 
always be, windows on the future as well as the past. 

Two points remain to be made. For the wide prospect across 
months of air warfare the reader can thank a remarkable com- 
bination of talents, beginning with the authors, Richard L. Wat- 
son, Kramer J. Rohfleisch, James C. Olson, Bernhardt L. Mor- 
tensen, Harry L. Coles, Herbert Weaver, Lee Bowen, and Frank 
Futrell. Only they would be able to recognize the dozens of 
voices besides their own, speaking in reports by air force, wing, 
group, and squadron writers. But the voices are there, and they 
speak to the reader. The fact that editorial detail and physical 
form of so varied a book are among its chief assets is due to the 
editorial staff of the Air Force Historical Office, which prepared 
the manuscript for press, and to the printing house of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which made that manuscript into a manage- 
able, readable, comely book. 
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In these days it is not amiss, perhaps, to end by saying that 
only in a democracy unafraid of itself could “official” history put 
down for everybody’s reading the counterpoint of brilliance with 
stupidity, efficiency with laxness, triumph with defeat. 


Harry RANSOM 
The University of Texas 


Earlier Diplomatic History, 1492-1713, and Diplomatic History, 
1713-1933 (2nd ed.). By Sir Charles Petrie. New York (The 
Macmillan Company), 1949. Pp. xii+251, $2.75; and pp. 
xli+384, $2.75. 

A second edition of Diplomatic History, 1713-1933, by the 
distinguished British historian Sir Charles Petrie has appeared to 
serve as a companion volume to his most recent work, Earlier 
Diplomatic History, 1492-1713. These volumes, which deal pri- 
marily with developments in Europe, are arranged chronologi- 
cally, each containing several appropriate maps and a select 
bibliography. Petrie’s broad knowledge of his subject, his objec- 
tivity, and his eminent success in compressing more than four 
centuries of European diplomacy into some fifty-one chapters 
without loss of detail is impressive. His central theme is not hard 
to find, for in a remarkably clear and concise style Petrie reduces 
an intensely involved and complicated story to a simple formula— 
the operation of the Balance of Power. 

Born late in the fifteenth century with the emergence of na- 
tional states, the concept of Balance of Power was brought into 
play in the dynastic and religious struggles of the following cen- 
tury. Although the possibilities of a Hapsburg hegemony ap- 
peared with the French defeat at Pavia in 1525, “the most disas- 
trous day in French history until the surrender of Napoleon III] 
at Sedan in 1870,” the balance was redressed not only because 
of the French alliances with the Ottoman Turks and with Eng- 
land but because Philip II of Spain, ‘‘as in the case of Louis 
XIV, Napoleon I, Wilhelm II, and Adolph Hitler,” allowed ‘the 
defense of his own interests to become the defiance of those of 
others.” Valois’ policy was continued by the Bourbons, and the 
day that Richelieu took over the helm marked the dawn of a 
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new era in which France was to be the leading power on the 
continent until 1870. 

The Peace of Westphalia recognized that Germany could not 
be united, that the Holy Roman Empire was becoming increas- 
ingly more Austrian, and that France was the ranking power in 
Europe. Henceforth the Hapsburgs focused their attention on 
the decaying Ottoman Empire only to come into contact with 
the problem of nationalism in the Balkans, while the Reich 
passed into the hands of the Hohenzollerns. A weak and ex- 
hausted Germany at the close of the Thirty Years’ War contrib- 
uted much to French greatness; by leaving Germany divided, 
Louis XIV left France secure, although the more unjustifiable 
ambitions of the middle years of his reign were checked by the 
Balance of Power. The realistic treaty of Utrecht, largely the 
work of Viscount Bolingbroke, “whose ability has rarely been 
equalled, and never surpassed in the course of English history,” 
recognized, among other facts, that France was still the first power 
in Europe. 

Eighteenth century alliances continued along traditional lines 
until upset by the Diplomatic Revolution of 1756, a reversal 
which would have come much earlier, Petrie thinks, if the suc- 
cessors of Louis XIV had possessed his experience. Meanwhile, 
Russia had become a great power, and Frederick the Great of 
Prussia learned that the fate of his country depended on the 
attitude of Russia—a truth which Bismarck a century later real- 
ized but which Wilhelm II and Adolf Hitler forgot. In his 
analysis of the development of the British Empire, Petrie obvi- 
ously is impressed with the sudden reversal in British policy that 
resulted in such shameful losses in 1783 as compared with the 
magnitude of her successes only twenty years earlier. He gives 
two reasons for these losses: first, Britain isolated herself from 
the continent after 1763 and thus was friendless when the 
movement for American independence began; and second, Amer- 
ican colonies, no longer threatened on three sides by Bourbon 
powers after 1763, began to feel strong enough to stand alone. 

The policy of France of the Revolution was fundamentally 
that of the Valois and the Bourbons, with the exception that it 
was assisted by the ideological forces of democracy and national- 
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ism, which worked together as allies before they became enemies. 
By the time that Napeolon I became master of France, however, 
the concept of Balance of Power had emerged to challenge him, 
and the France of the Revolution, like that of Louis XIV, had 
passed from defense to defiance. The treaty of Vienna, like the 
settlement of Utrecht, was a realistic one; instead of reducing 
France to the level of a second-rate power, the Vienna statesmen 
strengthened her neighbors to prevent any future aggression. 
Petrie admits that the authors of the treaty ignored the principle 
of nationalism, but he thinks they can be forgiven “in view of 
the use to which that principle had been put by their late enemy.” 

At a time when the preservation of the Metternichian structure 
was uppermost in the minds of European diplomats, Britain 
broke away on the issue of Latin-American independence and 
called in the New World to redress the balance. The Greek revolt 
ushered in the Near Eastern question with the result that the 
obstruction of Russian designs on the territories of the Sick Man 
of Europe became Europe’s concern for more than a century. 
Meanwhile, the ambitious and opportunistic Napoleon III dab- 
bled in one venture after another, when French interests de- 
manded an iron-clad alliance with Austria to prevent a united 
Germany. The stage was set for Bismarck, “probably the greatest 
figure in the nineteenth century with the doubtful exception of 
Napoleon I.” 

Bismarck’s adroit diplomacy was based on friendly relations 
with Russia and Britain, the prevention of an alliance of hostile 
powers, and the isolation of France; but because of Wilhelm 
II’s impetuosity and the restlessness of his subjects, who were 
demanding new victories, each one of the chancellor's principles 
had been breached within a generation after his dismissal. The 
Balkan powder keg supplied the immediate causes for the Russo- 
German war which Bismarck had worked so hard to prevent. 
When Anglo-German co-operation, which had kept the peace in 
the Balkan crisis of 1908, failed to materialize in July, 1914, the 
Four Years’ War, as Petrie prefers to call it, became inevitable. 

The allied powers won the war but lost the peace because in 
their failure to march on Berlin, they made no real effort to 
bring the allied victory home to the German people; in the 
Versailles settlement, moreover, the allies blundered by incor- 
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porating the League of Nations in the treaty, in leaving Germany 
with weak states on her frontiers, and in encouraging the Ger- 
mans to overthrow their ruling houses, thus clearing the way 
for complete Prussianization. Then followed the frantic search 
for security which the peace had failed to obtain, culminating 
in the accession of the Nazis to power and the beginning of a 
new epoch in international relations. 

Throughout, Petrie stresses two maxims which might be worthy 
of contemplation: first, public opinion cannot be ignored by any 
ruler, no matter how absolute; and second, diplomacy is effective 
in proportion to the armed force which supports it. 


H. Timmons 
Texas Western College 
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The Association has received from the Virginia State Library 
a volume of letters that is somewhat unusual. The title is Aerial 
Gunner from Virginia: The Letters of Don Moody to His Family 
during 1944. Edited by William Edwin Hemphill. 

These letters are those of an average American boy of eighteen 
who was called into service January 17, 1944, and was killed 
October 26, 1944, in Noemfoor, New Guinea. The letters were 
written to his mother, father, and sister. He averaged almost a 
letter each day from January 22 to October 25. They were not 
written with any expectation of publication and therefore are in 
the simple language of a young boy relating everyday happenings. 
Such a complete autobiography of a serviceman’s induction, train- 
ing, and service is rarely found. 

The completeness of the record is one of the reasons given for 
publication. The publishers felt that this young man’s experi- 
ences were typical of the thousands of Virginians who went into 
the armed forces. These letters show the transformation in an 
average boy’s outlook which occurred as a result of service. They 
provide a picture of the reaction of those in khaki to the disci- 
pline, of their gripes, of their blind loyalties despite their lack 
of knowledge of the mysterious ways of the United States Army. 
This volume is unusual in that so rarely does so inconsequential 
a person break into print. 


The Norwegian-American Historical Association, Northfield, 
Minnesota, has sent the Association two books which give first- 
hand records of pioneer life in North Dakota and in Iowa. These 
are Grass of the Earth: Immigrant Life in the Dakota Country 
by Aagot Raaen and Frontier Mother: The Letters of Gro Svend- 
sen, translated and edited by Pauline Forseth and Theodore C. 
Blegen. 

The first of these is a vivid story of the Raaen family in the 
Dakota country—their migration; the cultured but somewhat im- 
provident father; the hard-working, practical mother; the brood 
of children with their crises and tragedies; and through it all the 
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determination of the eldest, Aagot, to learn the English language, 
to get an education, and to live in the American way. That she 
succeeded is evidenced by the fact that she is now a teacher, has 
a university degree, and has traveled widely. 

The second volume is a series of letters written by Gro Svend- 
sen from her new home in Iowa to her family in Norway. She 
came as a bride to Estherville, Iowa, in 1862. The life of an 
immigrant family in a strange world, the transition from a secure 
family life in Norway to the responsibilities of the frontier, and 
the adjustment to an entirely new environment are portrayed 
with charm and gusto. Gro was nostalgic at times for her home- 
land, but she was alive to all that was good in the new world. 
She wanted both for herself and her children full participation 
in American life. Her letters constitute “a saga of the kind of 
people who on every frontier and in every age of our national 
history have shouldered the day’s work.” 


H. Tuttis 
The University of Texas 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
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men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
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pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 
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trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 
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of the fascinating stories of Texas history. Here is a 
full account of the flamboyant, romantic record of the 
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THE TEXAS STORY 


By Ralph W. Steen 


The Texas Story provides either laymen or students 
with a one-volume history of Texas that is accurate, 
readable, and comprehensive. No essential facts have 
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tic idiom and drawl of West Texas.’ San Antonio 
Express. 

$2 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY x AUSTIN 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


700 EAST ELEVENTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Gulfpridle by 


experts everywhere as the world’s 
finest motor oil for automobiles, 


now is also available for— 


Motor Boats 
Aeroplanes 
Diesel Engines 


This oil refined by the Alchlor 
method is Gulf’s superior lubri- 
cant for today’s fine engines. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON DIVISION 
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TWO NEW ASSOCIATION ITEMS 
JUST OFF THE PRESS: 


Cumulative Index 
of 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
Volumes I-XL—July 1897-April 1937 


A valuable ready-reference tool to 
forty years of productive research 
in Texas and Southwestern History. 


Price (buckram)....$12.50 


Migration Into Kast Texas, 1335-1860 


By Barnes F. Lathrop 


Associate Professor of History 
University of Texas 


Price: 
$3.50 
2.00 


Texas State Historical Association 


Box 2131 University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


% It carries 61.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. 


% It pays more than 80 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


% It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


% It provides one-fourth of Texas’ annual 
income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL & GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
— — Historical Johns Hopkins University 
mm: in 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
ag ee — ent of Louisiana State University 
ves an ry 
NANNIE MAY TILLEY HENRY L. SWINT 
Texas ry Vanderbilt University 
Institute of Early American RUPERT B. VANCE 
History and Culture University of North Carolina 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The August, 1950, issue contains the following: 
The First Climber of the Natural Bridge: A Minor Amer- 


ican Epic. By Curtis Carroll Davis.................. 277 
Whiggery and Reconstruction in Tennessee. By Thomas 


The Town Acts of Colonial Virginia. By Edward M. Riley.. 306 
Notes and Documents 


Some Early Best Sellers in Piedmont North Carolina. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XV are available at $4.00 
ne or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
eac 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


: BOARD OF EDITORS 
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“«4MAZING” 


—Houston Chronicle 


Texas and Its Revolution 


by 
Dr. Frederic Leclerc 


q Written in 1840 after two years’ sojourn in the 
Republic of Texas, the distinguished physician- 
author, guest and confidante of Mirabeau B. La- 
mar, speaks freely. Almost too freely. 


q Translated by James L. Shepherd of the Depart- 
ment of French, Baylor University. 


4 This important and excessively rare item is now 
available for the first time in book form, in 
English. 


The famous hand coloured map is reproduced 
exactly. 


500 copies only, $10 each 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
HOUSTON TEXAS 
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A Partnership that 
grows with the years... 


Operating in Texas exclusively, 
Southwestern Life has been a grow- 
ing Texas institution for more than 
47 years. Since 1903, the confidence 
and good will of thousands of Texans 
have made possible this steady 
growth. As Southwestern Life started 
the year 1950, it had assets of $200,- 
132,922.31 and insurance of $761,- 
644,019 on the lives of more than 
255,000 policyowners. 


SAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT MOME OFFICE BALLAS 
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‘ Mes With the other oil companies 
Ie of Texas, the Humble Com- 
pany pays tribute to those 
pioneers of the Texas industry who 
50 years ago “brought in” Spindletop. Their 
Spindletop discovery carried the American oil in- 
dustry from the age of kerosene to the age of fuel 
oil, and opened the door for today’s age of gasoline. 


It has been a short 50 years, but how much has 
happened! With ample supplies of oil, the develop- 
ment of American industry went forward at an 
accelerated rate. Americans have produced more, 
had more, lived better than any other people in 
the world. 

The oil industry kept pace with this amazing 
progress — supplied its energy, lubricated its wheels 
and gears, developed new and better products for 
new and better American machines. Foresighted, 
the industry planned yesterday for today’s great 
need for oil, today plans for tomorrow's. 


At the beginning of another year, the industry 
faces another great task; it has on its hands what 
may become its biggest job in all the 50 years since 
Spindletop. This year, it must find oil, develop 
oil fields, build refining equipment to do its part 
in the U. S. preparations for possible emergencies. 
But because oil has been foresighted, because it has 
stood in the front rank of America’s progressive 
industries, it is better prepared than ever before 

to undertake any assignment the 


country gives it. 
(HUMBLE) HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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Announcing a Forthcoming Publication 
of the 


Texas State Historical Association 


A History of 
Western Falls County, Texas 


By Lillian Schiller St. Romain 


The book, the first in the Associa- 
tion’s county and local history series, 
presents the history of the section of 
Falls County west of the Brazos Riv- 
er from the settlement of Viesca to 
the present. 


Tentative Price... .$3.50 
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THE OWL SAYS: 


‘Christmas. joy: ‘could’ lust: throughout the: 


year were men fo keep in: their hearts al- 


be'same amount'of 


LIFE — its: Representatives, andiits:employ: 
wishes you'a Christmas season:of happiness —ofihealin — 
SOUTHLAND: LIFE truly grateful: for, the 


YOU'LL BE 


MILES AHEAD 


WITH 1951 
MOBILGAS 
SPECIAL 


For this continually improved 
Flying Horsepower delivers maximum 

pep and performance with flash starts, 
surging power and amazing economy. 
And Friendly, expert service goes with 


it, at the Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 


USE THE GASOLINE THAT GETS 
THE BEST FROM YOUR CAR 


| 
M bil | | 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably 
known as one of the most progressive and 
successful regional book publishing houses 


in America.” 


1950 BOOKS 


TIMBERLEG OF THE DIAMOND TAIL 
by Charles Willis Howe—$2.50 


URIAH LOTT by J. L. Allhands—$2.95 


BAILEY’S LIGHT by Josephine Polley 
Golson—$2.50 


mek LORE by Jules Verne Allen 
—$2.50 


ORGAN NOTES OF DAWN by Beulah 
Kay Hicks—$2.50 


TEXAS RHYTHM by Boyce House—$2.00 


LAND OF THE SOUTHWEST by West 
Jameson—$2.50 


CHUCK WAGON WINDIES AND TRUE 
STORIES by Lona Shawver—$2.50 


MINNIE PAUSES TO REFLECT by 
Nora Preddy—$1.00 


THE PRUDENCE OF EDUCATION by 
Walter J. Buehler—$2.75 


TALL TALK FROM TEXAS by Boyce 
House—$1.79 (18th printing) 


OLD INDIANOLA by Lois Lucille Gray 
00 


TEN THOUSAND TEXAS DAUGHTERS 
by Marg-Riette Montgomery—$3.00 


MY SECRET GARDEN by Medora Ham- 
ilton Crist—$1.50 


SOMEONE MUST DREAM by Cora 
Pritchard Dines—$1.75 


THE SAGA OF JEAN LAFITTE by 
Theresa Hunter (8rd printing)—$1.50 


SURE ENOUGH, HOW COME? by 
Frieda van Emden (6th printing)—$1.79 


IN THOSE DAYS by Edith Black Win- 
slow—$3.00 


HISTORY OF EASTLAND COUNTY by 
Edwin T. Cox—$4.00 


THREAD OF BIBLE NARRATIVE by 
Sue Eleanor Cochran—$1.50 


ie = WITH GUNS by James Farber 
—$2.75 


BAD MAN OF THE WEST by George 
D. Hendricks—$2.95 


LEISURE TIME LYRICS by Roba Chris- 
tian Hall—$2.50 


FIFTY YEARS UNDER THE BENCH 
IN TEXAS by Jim Feagin—$2.50 


GHOSTS OF THE CHISOS by J. T. H. 
Bickley—$2.50 


HISTORY OF THE 141st INFANTRY by 
Col. H. M. Henderson—$2.75 


TOWERING TEXANS by Harold V. 
Ratliff—$2.95 


CORTINA, THE ROGUE OF THE RIO 
GRANDE by Lyman L. Woodman— 
$2.00 

I GIVE YOU TEXAS by Boyce House 
(20th Printing)—$1.79 


PIONEERS FOR FREEDOM by R. C. 
Henderson—$2.00 


OLD INDIANOLA by Lois Lucille Gray 
(2nd Printing)—$2.00 


TEXAS LAUGHS AND THE AMAZ- 
ING TRUTH ABOUT TEXAS by Boyce 
House—$1.79 


PADRE ISLAND by Writers’ Round Ta- 
ble—$2.75 


THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU by 
Eleanor Weinbaum—$1.50 


TEXAS TRAIL TO DODGE CITY by 
Earl Swessinger—$2.75 


KEEP UP WITH THE NAYLOR LISTS 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
Book Publishers To The Southwest 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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A FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION 
of the 


Texas State Historical Association 


POST CITY, TEXAS 


By C. D. Eaves and Alan Hutchinson 


With an introduction by Jesse Jones 


This account details the dramatic 
story of Cereal Magnate C. W. Post’s 
West Texas colonizing experiment 
and traces the development of the 
town which Post founded. 


Tentative Price... .$5.00 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 


to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 


Dues are only $5.00 per year. 
MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
II-VI which are OP) may be had for the following prices: 
$8.50 per volume unbound; 


$10.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volume XLIII which is OP) 
may be had for: 


$5.50 per volume unbound; i 
$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. ae 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION = : 
Box 2131, University Station : 
AUSTIN 12, Texas 
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